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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerotis 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind—neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— -'D'Z  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  QUEEN’S  SPEECH. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  her  Majesty,  in  “  recurring 
to  the  advice  ”  of  her  faithful  Lords  and  Commons, 
appears  to  do  so  with  a  somewhat  light  heart.  A  super¬ 
ficial  observer  might  imagine  that  .there  was  a  good  deal 
in  the  present  condition  of  this  country  which  needed 
the  earnest  attention  of  legislators,  and  which  would  not  ! 
unnaturally  cause  her  Majesty  to  experience  a  very  ! 
grave  solicitude.  A  perusal  of  Mr  Disraeli’s  Queen’s  | 
Speech  does  not,  however,  reveal  a  very  large  amount  of  i 
anxiety.  It  would  have  been  strange  had  the  case  been 
otherwise.  The  Premier  is  of  opinion  that  we  have 
already  had  too  much  of  heroic  legislation,  and  the 
country — that  is  to  say,  a  small  numerical  majority  of  the 
voters,  who  are  themselves  a  minority  of  the  country — 
has  agreed  with  him.  We  did  not  therefore  expect  that 
the  Conservative  Cabinet  would  prompt  her  Majesty  to 
ask  the  advice  of  Parliament  on  a  large  number  of  sub¬ 
jects— far  less  on  those  which  appear  to  give  the  gravest 
cause  of  disquietude.  The  list  of  topics  on  which  it  has 
pleased  Mr  Disraeli  that  her  Majesty  shall  feel  anxious 
is  a  remarkably  short  one.  We  are  to  have  Bills  for 
facilitating  land  transfer  in  England  and  Scotland,  for 
regulating  “land  rights”  in  the  latter  country,  for 
re-arranging  the  Judicature  in  Ireland,  for  amending 
the  Licensing  Act,  and  for  modifying  the  law  of  Friendly 
Societies.  Hero  is  the  whole  legislative  programme  of 
the  Conservative  Government;  and  we  imagine  that 
there  are  few  candid  critics  who  will  not  describe  it  as 
meagre  in  the  extreme.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
the  four  or  five  distinct  measures  adopted  by  the 
Cabinet  are  too  few  in  number  to  occupy  the  four  clear 
months  of  the  present  session,  which  will  be  greatly 
trenched  upon  by  financial  and  administrative  discus¬ 
sions.  We  have  seen  so  much  waste  of  time  arising 
from  a  too  ambitions  programme,  that  we  are  not  disposed 
to  think  that  Mr  Disraeli  has  undertaken  too  little  in 
point  of  quantity.  It  is  in  the  quality  of  his  proposals 
that  the  Premier  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  just  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Almost  the  only  measure  of  I 
reform  which  is  originated  by  the  Queen’s  Speech — for 
the  Judicature  and  Land  Transfer  Bills  are  merely  the 
working  out  of  Lord  Selborne’s  proposals — is  the  “  Bill 
for  amending  the  Law  relating  to  Land  Rights  ”  in 
Scotland.  This  probably  is,  or  at  most  includes,  Mr 
Ward  Hunt’s  promised  Game  Law  Amendment  Bill ;  and 
the  single  fact  that  the  labours  of  the  late  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  are  to  result  in  nothing  more  than  a  tinkering  of 
the  Game  Laws  so  far  as  they  affect  Scotland  is  sufficient 
to  show  how  incredibly  supine  the  Tory  Government 
has  made  up  its  mind  to  be.  A  farther,  and  if  possible 
more  glaring,  instance  of  this  determination  to  do 
nothing  worth  doing  is  afforded  by  the  fatal  delay  of 
legislation  on  the  Conspiracy  and  Masters  and  Servants 
Acts.  We  have  little  doubt  that  this  failure  on  Mr 
Disraeli’s  part  to  grapple  with  an  all-important  problem 
a  failure  very  probably  due  to  the  restraining  influence 
of  his  colleagues — is  the  first  step  of  his  downward 
coarse.  The  farce  of  the  Royal  Commission — to  the 


notion  of  which  it  was  vainly  attempted  to  reconcile  us 
by  a  week’s  ventilation  beforehand — is  such  a  miserable 
evasion  of  duty  and  difficulty  that  it  will  do  more  than 
!  anything  else  to  open  the  eyes  of  “  Conservative  ” 
i  working  men. 

i  Almost  the  whole  of  Mr  Disraeli’s  Queen’s  Speech  is 
painfully  gay.  From  the  flattering  unction  of  our 
“  most  friendly  ”  foreign  relations  to  the  conventional 
invocation  of  the  Almighty,  there  is  nothing  but  the 
Indian  Famine  to  inteiTupt  the  tenour  of  its  manifest 
exultation.  Everything  else  is  couleur  de  rose.  There 
is  a  crow  about  our  influence  abroad,  a  crow  abou  t  “  the 
marriage  of  my  son  ”  (which  is  of  course  interpreted  as 
“a  pledge  of  friendship  between  two  great  Empires  ”), 
and  a  crow  about  the  “capture  and  destruction”  of 
Coomassie,  and  the  “  traditionary  reputation  of  the 
British  arms.”  There  is  a  sop  for  Scotland,  a  sop — or 
at  least  an  absence  of  debauching  legislation — for  Ire¬ 
land,  and  a  sop  for  English  publicans.  The  paragraph 
in  which  this  latter  boon  for  the  august  class  which 
has  taken  Mr  Disraeli  under  its  special  patronage  is 
annoniiced  reads  like  a  passage  in  an  award  of  prize- 
money,  after  the  successful  looting  of  an  enemy’s  capital. 
The  “complaints  which  appear  to  fteaerTC  the  isteew 
ference  of  Parliament,”  and  which  Mr  Disraeli’s  com¬ 
pact  majority  will  have  no  difficulty  in  removing,  are  of 
course  identical  with  the  grievances  which  have  been 
brought  most  prominently  before  the  notice  of  the 
Premier  and  his  supporters,  and  which  have  won  for 
the  Tories  so  many  thousands  of  votes.  The  gratitude 
which  is  due  from  the  Government  to  the  liquor  interest 
must  be  near  akin  to  the  most  lively  admiration,  and  the 
respect  which  Mr  Disraeli  must  feel  for  the  vote-com¬ 
pelling  influence  of  gin  and  beer  is  probably  strong 
enough  to  enable  the  Licensed  Victuallers  to  secure  all 
that  they  choose  to  ask  for.  At  any  rate,  the  fiat  has 
gone  forth  that  Lord  Aberdare’s  Act  is  to  be  to  a  certain 
extent  repealed,  and  thus,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
a  “free  and  enlightened  people”  is  completely  and 
abjectly  under  the  thumb  of  its  Drink !  If  there  were 
anything  which  could  win  ns  over  to  a  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  views  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  it 
would  be  this  fact  that,  because  the  dram-sellers  and 
beershop-keepers  had  succeeded  in  driving  a  fuddled 
'  mass  of  voters  to  the  polling-booths,  therefore  the 
Government  of  England  is  constrained  to  mutilate  an 
Act  which  has  already  notably  diminished  the  greatest 
curse  of  the  country. 

The  debates  which  followed  the  moving  of  the  Address 
in  either  House  were  more  than  usually  animated,  and 
they  gave  tokens  of  a  bitterness  and  discord  from  which 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  present  Parliament  will  never 
be  wholly  free.  In  the  Lords  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  in 
direct  infraction  of  Parliamentary  etiquette,  made  a 
violent  personal  attack  upon  Mr  Gladstone,  proceeding 
so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of  “  licking  the  very  dust  off  the 
feet  of  democracy.”  The  absurdity  of  this  expression 
will  cause  no  surprise  in  those  who  know  his  Grace’s 
calibre  ;  but  its  vulgarity,  exceeding  even  that  of  which 
Mr  Disraeli  was  guilty  in  his  election  speeches,  cannot 
so  readily  be  overlooked.  If  the  distinction  between 
the  aristocracy  and  the  plutocracy  is  really  so  very  fine 
as  the  Duke  of  Somerset’s  diatribe  would  lead  us  to 
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believe,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  the  former  term  in  its  misleading  technical 
sense.  The  dignified  rebuke  administered  to  his  Grace 
by  the  Earl  of  Derby  may,  however,  have  sufficed  to 
make  him  feel  the  enormity  of  his  offence.  In  the  Com¬ 
mons  Mr  Gladstone  took  occasion,  after  somewhat 
mildly  criticising  the  Queen’s  Speech,  to  justify  the 
conduct  of  the  late  Cabinet  in  not  calling  Parliament 
together  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  and  in  dissolving 
with  so  much  suddenness  two  months  ago.  On  the 
latter  subject  it  was  all  but  impossible  to  say  anything 
which  has  not  been  already  said  with  wearisome  reitera¬ 
tion.  The  ex-Premier  treated  it  in  a  worthy  manner,  and 
with  a  dignity  which  will  produce  as  much  effect  in  the 
country  as  it  produced  in  the  House.  Professing  a 
“relative”  rather  than  an  “absolute”  satisfaction  with 
the  result  of  the  dissolution,  he  had  the  courage  to  declare 
his  belief  that  the  judgment  which  had  been  passed  by  the 
country  was  an  erroneous  one.  The  ironical  cheers  with 
which  this  declaration  was  greeted  by  the  Bucolics  were 
natural  enough  ;  but  there  is  a  gravity  in  Mr  Gladstone’s 
words  of  which  no  irony  can  divest  them.  Beyond 
all  question,  the  judgment  of  the  country  was  erroneous. 
Wo  have  said  as  much  on  a  dozen  different  occasions. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  error  consisted, 
not  in  the  temporary  displacement  of  Mr  Gladstone,  but 
in  the  belief  that  Mr  Disraeli  could  do  better  than  his 
rival.  In  so  far,  indeed,  as  that  belief  was  founded  on 
the  selfish  aims  and  desires  of  the  publicans,  and  the 
various  other  classes  whose  interests  had  been  subordi¬ 
nated  to  the  general  weal,  the  result  has  already  justified 
it.  But  the  belief  entertained  or  professed  by  many 
turncoat  Liberals  that  the  English  constitution  was  im¬ 
perilled  by  Mr  Gladstone’s  earnestness  and  heroism,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  bring  forward  Mr  Disraeli  as  a 
saviour  of  society,  was  more  than  erroneous.  It  was  an 
abject  and  craven  hallucination,  which  amply  justifies 
our  former  leader  in  appealing  from  Philip  drunk  to 
Philip  sober.  There  are  signs  of  an  accession  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  this  appeal,  which  was  rather  implied  than 
distinctly  made.  The  Duke  of  Somerset’s  taunt  will 
probably  servo  to  show  Mr  Gladstone  still  more  clearly 
where  his  duty  and  his  greatest  triumphs  await  him. 
Let  him  deem  himself  worthy  to  lead  the  English 
democracy,  and  he  will  not  fall  out  of  harness  before  he 
has  conducted  his  own  career,  and  the  career  of  his 
country,  to  their  appointed  goal. 


FRANCE  AND  CHISLEHURST. 

On  Monday  last  the  son  of  Napoleon  III.  attained 
his  majority.  The  event  was  celebrated  with  that  clap¬ 
trap  solemnity  which  the  Imperial  family  is  wont  to 
exhibit  on  such  occasions,  and  which  savours  more  of 
stage  footlights  than  regal  pageant.  The  friends,  ser¬ 
vants,  and  devotees  of  the  young  man  gathered  in  more 
than  unusually  large  numbers,  and  among  them,  it 
seems,  were  manifested  feelings  of  hopefulness  and 
confidence  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  consternation 
they  evinced  at  the  death  of  the  Emperor.  The  whole 
affair  was  made  to  look  like  a  prologue  to  a  decisive 
occurrence,  a  first  and  necessary  step  towards  the 
prompt  restoration  of  the  Imperial  dynasty.  The 
advent  to  manhood  of  the  young  gentleman  who  seems 
disposed  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  his  sire  was  so  con¬ 
trived  as  to  embody  a  warning  and  a  threat  to  the  rulei's 
of  France ;  and  the  evil  genius  of  the  party,  M.  Rouher, 
seemed  to  be  confident  of  an  early  return  to  his  emolu¬ 
ments  as  State  Minister.  Naturally  enough,  the  utmost 
disregard  from  the  French  Government  and  the  French 
press  in  general  has  greeted  these  proceedings  at  Chisle- 
burst.  Nothing  more  is  to  be  expected  of  the  bumptious 
incapacity  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie  and  his  abettors.  As 
to  the  press,  it  has  done,  and  it  does  now,  what  it  did 
in  1850-51 — it  scorns  and  ridicules  the  idea  of  a  new 
lease  of  power  for  the  Bonapartists.  It  treats  the 
eventuality  as  impossible,  and  not  worth  thinking  of. 
That  such  a  restoration  would  be  a  dishonour  to  the 
country  there  is  no  doubt.  That  the  topic  is  unworthy 


of  attention  is  not  so  clear.  There  are  many  reasons 
and  momentous  ones  too,  that  should  command  the 
serious  vigilance  of  all  those  who  loathe  the  idea  of  % 
return  of  the  Bonapartes  in  France  as  the  last  stage  of 
national  degeneration.  This  we  will  attempt  to  show. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  motives  which  induce 
Republican,  Orleanist,  or  Legitimist  writers  to  deny 
the  probability  of  a  return  to  the  fatal  regime  which 
brought  the  country  to  the  brink  of  destruction  have  a 
certain  amount  of  force.  But  the  question  is  not  what 
France  ought  to  be  or  ought  to  do,  but  what  it  will  do. 
To  base  arguments  on  right,  morality,  and  wisdom  in 
this  case  is  simply  futile ;  the  history  of  French  revolu¬ 
tions  proves  the  folly  of  such  political  action.  Of  what 
use  is  it  to  declare  over  and  over  again  that  the  nation 
will  submit  to  anything  but  the  return  of  a  dynasty  that 
has  brought  upon  it  nothing  but  shame  and  disaster,  to 
launch  into  sentimental  tirades  upon  the  disgrace  of 
Sedan,  the  capitulation  of  100,000  men,  the  delivery  of 
the  flags,  and  to  assert  that  the  men  who  were  answer¬ 
able  for  this  awful  adventure  can  never  again  hold 
power  ?  It  is  preaching  to  the  deaf.  France  will  again 
submit  to  the  rule  of  the  Bonapartes  if  they  once  succeed 
in  seizing  the  government.  There  is  no  question  of  honour 
involved  in  such  a  mishap  y  the  country  would  submit 
chiefly  because  foreign  and  intestine  war  has  deprived  it 
of  the  strength  and  spirit  to  resist  the  consequences  of  a 
military  coup  (Vctafy  and  especially  one  contrived  by 
the  Bonapartists,  who,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the 
contrary,  still  command  no  contemptible  amount  of 
sympathy  throughout  the  rural  masses.  France  has 
certainly  progressed  in  Republicanism,  and  the  re-elec¬ 
tions  for  vacant  seats  would  tend  to  show  an  overwhelming 
fervency  for  the  Republic.  But  we  shall  never  believe 
that  a  country  can  become  thoroughly  Republican  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  after  being  Conserva¬ 
tive,  and  repeatedly  voting  for  Conservatives,  during  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  This  apparent  partiality  for  a 
democratic  form  of  government  cannot  but  be  due  to 
anomalous  and  complex  causes. 

The  real  state  of  things  is  this.  The  nation  has 
been  in  habit  and  mood  deeply  democratic  since  the  great 
Revolution.  Imperialism  was  a  monster  fostered  by 
revolution,  and  it  used  democratic  principles  so  fv  as 
these  served  its  purpose,  arriving,  in  fact,  at  the  climax 
of  confounding  democracy  and  despotism  in  the  eyes  of 
the  uneducated,  that  is,  of  the  great  bulk  of  Frenchmen. 
So  that  the  most  acceptable  partisan  after  a  Bonapartist, 
for  the  peasant,  was  a  Republican.  This  was  the  main 
reason  why  the  Republic  of  1848  slipped  so  easily  into 
the  hands  of  Napoleon  III.  Until  the  war  broke  on^ 
the  peasants  entertained  a  strong  attachment^  for  his 
rule  ;  and  not  even  the  miserable  collapse  of  his  army, 
administration,  and  power,  not  even  the  capitulation  of 
Sedan,  Strasburg,  Metz,  and  the  misfortunes  they 
entailed,  could  deprive  them  of  a  lurking  idea  that  their 
sovereign  had  been  betrayed  by  faithless  generals  wd 
incapable  servants.  Still  their  partiality  for  Imperialism 
was  weakened,  although  it  never  died  out  altogether. 
After  voting  not  for  men  of  any  party,  but  for  peaw, 
they  bethought  themselves  that  power  was  in  the  han^ 
of  the  party  they  dreaded  and  abhorred  the  most.  I  he 
attempted  “  Fusion  ”  turned  the  scale  ;  they  included  m 
their  enmity  the  Orleanists  who  adhered,  under  cert^ 
conditions,  to  the  return  of  the  ComVp  de  Chamtord. 
The  latter,  for  them,  embodied  the  hated  principle^ 
Feudalism.  With  the  Legitimate  pretender  they  fancied 
they  saw  the  return  of  Bourbonism,  with  its  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  land,  its  contempt  and  cruelty  to  vassals,  and  its  con¬ 
fiscation  of  their  property.  Now,  who  had  overthrown  the 
Bourbons  ?  The  Republicans.  The  Republicans  therefore, 
they  thought,  were  the  best  foes  to  pit  against  the  Legiti¬ 
mists.  This  belief  is  still  paramount;  it  acts,  with  vyha 
consequences  need  not  be  said,  wonderfully  on  the  nnJi  * 
of  the  country  electors.  If  this  be  accurate,  which  we 
believe  it  is,  ^publicanism  of  this  kind,  founded  on  * 
misapprehension  which  may  be  removed  by  the  hrs 
accident,  is  full  of  dangerous  eventualities.  It  is  & 
play  which  may  with  equal  likelihood  turn  in  favour  o 
the  French  Republic  or  against  it.  The  persistency  o 
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public  opinion,  not  in  favour  of  democracy^  hut  against 
divine  right,  is,  then,  but  a  frail  guarantee  against  the 
imminent  encroachments  of  Napoleonic  despotism. 

This  being  the  predominant  feeling  of  the  majority, 
the  prospect  would  appear  unstable  and  disquieting 
enough ;  but  we  have  yet  to  speak  of  the  gravest 
danger — that  which  aggravates  the  situation,  and  paves 
the  way  to  the  reinstatement  of  M.  Rouher’s  pupil. 
M.  de  Broglie  and  his  coadjutors  have,  with  incredible 
eagerness,  played  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists 
since  they  took  the  lead  of  public  affairs.  M.  de  Broglie’s 
vanity  and  wretched  ineptitude  have  blinded  him  to  the 
fact  that  his  policy  of  combat,  his  unscrupulous  govern¬ 
ment,  the  perpetuation  of  the  provisoire  under  such 
extraordinary  conditions,  have  bettered  the  chances  of 
a  party  for  which  he  himself  is  credited  with  violent 
hatred,  although  he  plagiarises  its  former  measures. 
In  this  constant  inquietude,  this  eternal  uncertainty,  this 
fear  of  what  the  morrow  may  have  in  store  for  unhappy 
France,  commerce  flags,  the  country  approaches  every 
day  nearer  to  bankruptcy,  artisans  and  intelligent  trades¬ 
men,  who  would  otherwise  willingly  support  a  Republic, 
are  shaken  in  their  convictions,  the  care  of  their  interests 
gets  the  better  of  their  political  creed,  and  they  are 
ready  to  accept  anything,  were  it  Imperialism,  rather 
than  plunge  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  desolation  of 
min.  They  want  quiet  and  stability,  at  least  for  a  time  ; 
their  losses  are  heavy  enough  already,  and  it  is  but 
natural  that  they  should  wish  to  recoup  themselves. 
Meanwhile  the  Government  has  destroyed  the  embryo  of 
mnnicipal  liberty  for  which  the  country  was  indebted  to 
M.  Thiers.  The  new  law  on  municipalities  has  deprived 
the  districts  of  a  most  serious  inducement  to  political 
initiative.  And  what  is  worse,  the  mayoralties  have 
been  restored  to  the  former  mayors  of  Imperial  nomina¬ 
tion,  the  direct  consequence  being  to  place  the  full  power 
of  the  municipalities  in  the  hands  of  the  Bonapartists. 
The  old  Imperial  administration  is  unaltered  ;  it  has  the 
same  servants,  who,  albeit  recanting  to-day,  would  be 
ready  to  serve  their  old  masters  to-morrow.  The  press 
is  gagged ;  universal  suffrage  is  on  the  eve  of  vicious 
manipulation ;  the  army  is  partly  Bonapartist,  partly 
Republican.  And  yet  withal  M.  de  Broglie  clears  the 
way  for  that  adventurous  and  contemptible  party  which 
is  thought  the  remotest  from  success,  although  it  is  the 
nearest,  and  which  this  imbecile  duke  emulates  with 
such  perfection. 

This  is  the  situation,  and  this  is  the  danger.  What 
the  capacities  of  the  boy-pretender  are  is  of  little 
moment :  capable  or  incapable,  he  could  command  power 
for  at  least  ten  years  to  come.  His  tame  manifesto  of 
last  Monday,  which,  we  need  not  say,  is  due  to  M. 
Rouher,  and  which  he  was  made  to  read,  puts  the 
Bonapartist  programme  in  a  curt  and  significant  form : 
— to  effect  a  coup  de  etat,  and  to  whitewash  it  with  a 
pl^iscite,  and  nothing  more.  It  was  done  in  1851 ;  it 
may  be  done  in  1874.  The  chances  are  fair,  and  the 
event  probable.  It  is  humiliating  to  confess  it,  but  per¬ 
haps  it  is  better  to  say  it  out.  Camille  BarrIire. 


THE  MUTINY  ACT. 

As  the  Mutiny  Bill  for  the  present  year  will  be 
brought  before  Parliament  almost  immediately,  it  seems 
necessary  to  call  further  attention  to  that  portion  of  it 
which  was  referred  to  in  the  Examiner  of  last  week. 
For  the  last  thirty-five  years  the  Mutiny  Act  has  con¬ 
tained  a  clause  to  the  effect  that,  “  no  soldier  shall  be 
liable  to  maintain  any  wife,  child  (legitimate  or  illegiti¬ 
mate),  or  other  relation,  whom,  if  not  in  her  Majesty’s 
service,  he  might  be  compelled  by  law  to  relieve  or 
maintain.”  The  first  Mutiny  Act  was  passed  in  the 
year  ]  688,  on  the  occasion  of  the  mutiny  of  a  body  of 
English  and  Scotch  troops  who  had  been  ordered  to 
^lland  to  supply  the  place  in  that  country  of  some 
Butch  troops  whom  William  III.  had  brought  with  him 
into  England,  and  intended  to  keep  permanently  there.  In 
this  Mutiny  Act  there  is  no  clause  of  the  above  nature,  but 
one  containing  precisely  opposite  provisions,  which  runs 


as  follows : — “  Provided  always  that  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  exempt  any  oflScer  or  sol¬ 
dier  whatsoever  from  the  ordinary  process  of  law.”  In  the 
year  1711  a  clause  was  inserted,  which  for  a  long  timo 
formed  part  of  the  successive  Mutiny  Acts,  but  has  now 
dropped  out,  to  the  effect  that  a  court-martial  might 
punish  a  soldier  for  “  immoralities,  misbehaviour,  or 
neglect  of  duty,”  provided  that  such  punishment  should 
not  exempt  him  from  ordinary  course  of  law.  In  the 
year  1715,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion  in 
Scotland,  it  became  necessary  to  raise  and  maintain  a 
larger  force,  and  a  clause  appeared,  to  the  effect  that 
“  no  person  who  is  listed  during  the  continuance  of  this 
Act  shall  be  liable  to  be  taken  out  of  his  Majesty’s 
service  by  any  process,  other  than  for  some  criminal 
matter.”  It  may  be  presumed  that  complaints  had 
arisen  as  to  the  action  of  this  clause,  as  in  1718  it  waa 
enacted  that  a  soldier  might  be  arrested  for  a  debt  above 
ten  pounds.  At  this  time  the  Mutiny  Act  became 
annual,  and  a  few  years  later  the  clause  assumed  a  form 
which  it  maintained  for  upwards  of  a  century : — in 
order  to  prevent  unjust  and  fraudulent  arrests  upon 
soldiers  .  .  .  and  to  the  end  that  honest  creditors  w’ho 
aim  only  at  the  recovery  of  their  debts  may  not  be 
hindered  suing  for  the  same.”  According  to  this  pro¬ 
vision  a  soldier  could  not  be  arrested  for  a  debt  under 
20Z.,  but  might  be  proceeded  against  for  a  smaller  debt 
in  a  specified  way,  and  on  judgment  being  given  the 
plaintiff*  might  have  an  “  execution  thereupon  other  than 
against  the  body  of  him  so  listed.” 

The  provision  respecting  the  non-liability  of  a  soldier 
for  the  support  of  his  wife  and  children  first  appears  in  the 
Mutiny  Act  of  the  year  1837.  The  alteration  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  noticed  in  the  House.  Since  that  time  it 
has  continued  down  to  1873.  During  that  year  tho 
vicious  immunity  thus  granted  to  soldiers  was  first 
brought  to  any  considerable  extent  before  the  general 
public.  In  September,  1872,  when  Mr  Forster  was 
questioned  on  the  subject  at  Bradford,  he  said  that  “  he 
was  not  aware  before  that  such  a  provision  was  in  the 
Mutiny  Act,  and  that  he  was  shocked  when  he  found  it 
there.”  During  the  latter  part  of  1872,  and  early  in 
1873,  many  memorials  from  Boards  of  Guardians  and 
others  were  presented  to  the  Government,  and  the  result 
was  that  a  nominal  change  was  made,  which,  though 
apparently  in  the  first  clause  doing  away  with  the 
obnoxious  provision,  really  left  the  matter  practically 
in  the  same  position  as  it  has  stood  since  1837.  By 
clause  107  of  the  Bill  of  1873  it  is  provided  that  a 
soldier  shall  be  liable  for  the  support  of  his  wife  and 
children,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  but  subject  to  the 
following  restrictions :  namely,  that  the  sum  for  which 
the  soldier  shall  be  liable  shall  not  exceed  threepence 
a  day ;  that  no  summons  shall  be  valid  unless  there  be 
left  with  it,  in  the  hands  of  the  commanding  oflScer,  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  to  enable  the  soldier  to  attend 
the  hearing  of  the  case,  and  return  to  his  quarters ; 
and  that  the  enforcement  of  the  order  for  relief, 
when  made  out  by  the  justice,  shall  bo  at  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  That  these  provisions 
render  the  law  a  dead  letter  may  be  gathered  from  the 
remarks  of  Lord  Cairns  when  the  Bill  was  introduced, 
who  asked  “  whether  he  was  right  in  supposing  that,  if  a 
poor  woman  deposited  two  sovereigns  to  pay  the  soldier’s 
expenses  from  a  distant  place,  and  made  good  her  claim 
on  the  hearing  before  the  magistrates,  she  was  only  to 
recover  the  two  sovereigns  by  instalments  procured  from 
the  man  in  the  shape  of  small  stoppages  ?  If  this  were 
so,  he  thought  an  amendment  was  required ;  because  such 
a  provision  would,  in  many  cases,  render  the  section  a 
dead  letter.”  As  a  fact,  it  has  rendered  the  section  a 
dead  letter ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  this  that  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  matter  at  the  present  moment, 
when  the  Mutiny  Bill  of  1874  is  coming  before  the 
House.  The  subject  is  the  more  important  at  present, 
inasmuch  as  the  army  is  about  to  be  located  in  a  much 
greater  number  of  centres.  It  is  a  very  grave  matter 
for  the  State  to  admit,  in  any  instance,  a  relaxation  of 
the  duties  which  a  father  owes  to  his  children. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  drawing  attention  to  the 
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analysis  of  human  nature  may  recommend  itself  to  the 
brain  of  a  professor,  but  not  to  the  heart  of  a  mother  or 
a  wife.  Is  the  woman’s  rule  of  the  home  such  as  to 
encourage  a  mania  for  physical  coercion  ?  I3  her  hold 
on  man  a  muscular  one  ?  Her  influence  is  preventive- 
penetrating  directly  to  the  springs  of  moral  evil— -and 
alien,  therefore,  to  repressive  legislation,  which  touches 
but  the  surface.  It  is  restorative,  and  alien  to  laws 
which  banish  hope  from  the  criminal.  It  repudiates  the 
wanton  manufacture  of  criminal  oflences.  It  recoils 
from  the  cruel  methods  which  stamp  out  the  good  to 
reach  the  evil,  and  the  soul  to  reach  the  body.  Such  a 
social  influence  will  itself  reduce  the  political  sphere  in 
which  women  claim  power.  Enlarging  the  moral  sphere 
it  will  redress  the  tyranny  of  the  past,  and  prevent  the 
tyranny  of  the  future.  As  the  spell  of  our  faith  is  laid 
on  society,  it  will  be  aware  of  its  emancipation.  Already 
a  new  confidence  has  arisen,  as  the  darkest  regions  of 
sin  and  misery  have  first  felt  the  ptire  light  of  women’s 
influence. 

But  the  first  condition  of  influence  is  liberty,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  tutelage  on 
the  other.  Women  are  now  compelled  to  claim  that 
liberty  for  themselves  in  the  sphere  of  labour,  against  a 
series  of  proposed  enactments,  dictated  jointly  by  selfish 
exclusiveness  and  arbitrary  benevolence.  We  refer  to 
the  Factory  Acts  Amendment  Bill  of  Mr  Mundella, 
limiting  the  employment  of  women  in  factories  to  nine 
hours  per  diem,  the  Shop  Hours  Regulation  Bill  of  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women 
in  shops  after  nine  p.m.,  the  proposal  which  originated 
w  ith  Mr  Thomas  Hughes  to  place  married  women  in 


manner  in  wnicn  tne  Mutiny  Act  is  passea  eacn  year 
through  the  House.  The  Mutiny  Act  still  retains  a 
preamble  which  opens  with  the  following  words ; — 
“  Whereas  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army 
w’ithin  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  is  against  Law.”  The  Bill  is  now,  however, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  simply  a  departmental  order, 
or  annual  edict,  issued  by  the  War  Office,  and  accepted 
implicitly  by  Parliament.  Other  Bills  introduced  by 
the  Ministry  or  private  members  are  ordered  by  tho 
House  to  be  printed  and  circulated,  and  can  be 
purchased  at  the  Parliamentary  Paper  office.  The 
Mutiny  Bill,  however,  is  never  printed  for  circu¬ 
lation  as  a  Bill,  nor  is  it  accessible  to  the  public 
until  it  has  become  law.  The  War  Office  prints 
a  limited  number  of  copies  (200,  it  is  said)  for 
its  own  use ;  a  note  of  proposed  changes  is  printed 
along  with  the  usual  Parliamentary  Papers,  but 
any  M.P.  who  desires  to  study  the  Bill  has  to  apply  at 
the  Vote  Office  for  a  copy.  The  Bill  is  generally  hurried 
through  the  House  in  a  few  days.  The  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  stopped  Lord  Cairns  in  the  discussion  above 
referred  to  by  saying  that  “  the  amendment  of  the 
clause  in  question  was  a  matter  that  had  long  been 
canvassed.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Bill 
should  pass  without  much  further  delay.”  This  was 
true,  for  the  debate  took  place  on  the  21st  of  April,  and, 
as  tlie  existing  Act  expired  on  the  2oth  of  April,  it  was 
essential  that  the  Bill  should  receive  the  Royal  assent 
on  the  24th.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  matter  will  not 
be  hurried  through  in  tho  same  way  this  year.  The 
Conservatives  are  generally  supposed  to  be  strong  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  standing  army,  and  they  ought  therefore 
to  be  specially  concerned  to  rescue  it  from  immorality  ; 
for  if  an  army  cannot  be  maintained  without  abolishing 
for  it  the  claims  of  wives  on  their  husbands,  and  child¬ 
ren  on  their  parents,  that  itself  constitutes  a  very  strong 
argument  for  the  alteration  of  the  whole  system  which 
is  based  on  such  objectionable  measures. 

James  Stuart. 
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directly  injnrions  till  it  allows  ber  a  due  share  of  all 
receipts.  Legal  injustice  has  so  burdened  and  humi¬ 
liated  her  that  multitudes  of  working  women  deliberately 
degrade  themselves  to  the  position  of  mistresses.  Here 
jire  the  worst  obstacles  to  the  solution  we  seek,  and  the 
proposed  legislation  would  add  to  them  by  forcing 
'Vfromen  to  prostitution  as  well  as  by  creating  a  new  pre¬ 
judice  against  marriage.  The  chivalry  of  labour  is  only 
possible  on  condition  that  the  workmen’s  estimate  of 
womanhood  is  elevated  and  not  lowered.  The  modem 
tyranny  offers  as  its  solution  penalties  on  industry, 
penalties  on  marriage,  and  penalties  on  child-bearing. 
These  penalties  are  rife  with  seeds  of  selfishness  and 
vice,  which  would  render  the  defence  of  the  family,  and 
with  it  the  industrial  emancipation  of  women,  for  ever 
impossible.  Our  would-be  legislators  have  but  thrown 
away  the  key  to  the  problem.  G.  C.  \Y.  W, 


PROGRESS  OR  PATRONAGE  IN  INDIA? 

The  Government  of  India  carries  on  the  direct  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  people, 
and,  furthermore,  maintains  an  indirect  control  over  the 
sixty  million  subjects  of  Native  Sovereigns,  with  a 
British  force  of  only  sixty  thousand  men,  widely 
dispersed  over  a  vast  continent.  The  numbers,  the 
distances,  and  the  area  comprehended  in  the  problem 
prove  in  themselves  that  to  speak  of  India  as  being  held 
by  the  sword  is  to  give  our  Government  a  character  as 
absurdly  inaccurate  as  it  is  insultingly  derogatory.  The 
elements  of  disorder  and  violence  abound,  indeed,  in 
many  parts  of  India,  but  they  are  not  kept  down  by  our 
bayonets  alone.  Without  the  good  will  and  the  active 
co-operation  of  hosts  of  well-affected  Natives, — above 
all,  without  the  moderating  influence  exercised  by  the 
protected  Princes,  and  the  outlet  for  ambition  afforded 
in  their  territories, — it  would  be  impossible  to  collect 
the  revenue,  or  to  ensure  the  peace  of  India  for  a  week. 
Lord  Dalhousie’s  rapacious  policy  gave  a  terrible  shake 
to  the  balance,  and  bad  his  annexing  operations  been 
pushed  on  to  the  extinction  of  all  hope — till  a  few  more 
{States  were  swept  away,  and  those  left  standing  were 
brought  to  the  verge  of  desperation — the  tide  would 
have  tamed  against  us  in  a  flood.  As  it  w'as,  though 
they  had  been  alarmed  and  exasperated,  and  assuredly 
did  not  love  us,  their  self-regarding  instincts,  their 
unshaken  confidence  in  the  power  and  resources  of  our 
Government,  and  in  its  incomparable  qualifications  as  a 
central  authority,  kept  the  whole  body  of  Princes  and 
great  land-holding  Cliieftains  on  our  side  in  the  rebel¬ 
lion  of  1857.  Several  of  the  most  efficient  and  able  of 
our  Native  coadjutors  in  that  crisis — for  example, 
Holkar,  Scindia,  and  the  Brahmin  Minister  of  the  latter, 
Dinkur  Rao — avowed  that  the  greatest  incentive  of 
their  exertions  in  our  behalf  was  their  strong  hope  in  a 
total  change  of  British  demeanour  towards  the  dependent 
Principalities.  They  were  not  wrong  in  expecting  a 
favourable  change  in  the  aspect  of  our  Government, 
but  the  fair  season  did  not  last  long,  and  was  partial 
and  uncertain  in  its  incidence.  Some  Princes  received 
a  handsome  recognition  of  their  services  in  grants  of 
territory  or  remissions  of  tribute  ;  others,  who  had  been 
equally  helpful  in  our  time  of  need,  were  treated  with 
scant  courtesy,  barren  compliments,  or  merely  honorary 
distinctions.  The  root  of  these  inconsistencies  must  be 
sought  in  the  faulty  constitution  of  \vhat  is  called  in 
India  the  Political  Service,  and  of  the  Foreign  Office  at 
Calcutta,  which  makes  it  not  only  a  possible  but  an 
every-day  occurrence  that  the  deepest  interests  of  a 
dependent  State  are  disposed  of  by  a  summary  and 
secret  decision,  open  to  no  appeal,  in  absolute  accordance 
With  the  recommendations  of  a  single  Resident  or 
Secretary. 

The  events  and  results  of  the  rebellion  of  1857  cer- 
^inly  strengthened  the  position  and  raised  the  credit  of 
Native  Principalities.  Their  representative  and  educa¬ 
tional  value — as  the  nearest  approach  to  self-government 
With  which  the  people  of  India  can  as  yet  be  trusted,  and 
^  a  safety-valve  amidst  the  complicated  mechanism  of 


alien  rule — ^flashed  like  a  revelation  on  our  leading  states¬ 
men  of  both  parties  ;  and  the  new  policy  of  encourage¬ 
ment  found  expression  in  their  Parliamentary  ^eeches, 
and  in  many  despatches  to  and  from  Lord  Cfanning. 
The  professional  functionaries  of  India  were  not  so 
thoroughly  convinced.  In  a  letter,  dated  November 
24th,  1860,  to  the  late  General  Sir  Mark  Cubbon,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Native  Princes,  Lord  Canning  said : — “  We 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  them  individually,  if  we  trust 
them  rightly ;  while  they  have  individually  an  influence 
which  is  invaluable  to  us  as  Supreme  Rulers  in  India,  if 
we  will  but  turn  it  to  account.  To  do  this  we  must 
put  them  into  a  position  to  become  useful  instruments 
of  civil  government,  and  to  take  a  pride  in  it.  It  is 
not  a  hopeless  task,  as  some  pretend.”  There  were 
**  some,”  indeed,  in  immediate  contact  and  communica¬ 
tion  with  Lord  Canning  at  that  time — men  of  great 
eminence  and  distinction  in  the  civil  and  military  ser¬ 
vices — who  had  always  pretended  that  the  administra¬ 
tive  reform  of  a  Native  State  was  either  an  absolutely 
**  hopeless  task,”  or  hopeless  except  under  the  strict 
control  of  an  English  superintendent.  Though  Lord 
Canning  checked  these  pretensions,  he  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  their  affecting  to  a  considerable  extent  the  measures 
of  his  administration.  The  annexation  of  Mysore  and 
the  perpetual  tutelage  of  Dhar  were  with  difficulty 
averted  by  the  action  of  the  Home  Government,  enlight¬ 
ened  by  a  few  independent  members  of  Parliament,  and 
other  volunteer  advisers.  Under  the  successors  of  Lord 
Canning,  as  the  vivid  impressions  created  by  the  great 
rebellion  gradually  faded  away,  the  old  professional 
interests  and  prejudices,  intensified  by  the  arrogance  of 
race,  have  regained  much  strength.  Annexation  being 
clearly  beyond  reach  for  the  time — the  public  conscience 
and  public  opinion  of  Great  Britain  having  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  awakened  on  that  point^ — official  encroachments 
on  the  Native  States  now  take  the  less  obtrusive  form 
of  temporary  sequestration  and  management,  and  a 
thorough-going  support  of  every  English  Resident  who 
has  a  taste  for  dictetorial  interference  in  the  details  of 
administration.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  were  little 
more  readiness  now  at  the  great  centres  of  British 
power  in  India  to  give  credit  and  countenance  to  Native 
schemes  and  methods  of  reform  than  there  was  twenty 
years  ago.  The  official  tendency  is  to  deprecate  any 
spontaneous  expansion  ;  to  prevent  any  natural  stream 
from  flowing,  unless  it  can  be  forced  into  a  prescribed 
channel.  When  the  accession  of  a  minor,  or  the 
alleged  incompetence  of  its  ruler,  gives  occasion  for 
taking  charge  of  a  State,  if  a  salary  worth  offering  to  a 
Captain  or  a  young  civilian  can  be  extracted  from  its 
revenue,  the  opportunity  of  patronage  for  the  benefit  of 
an  English  officer  is  very  rarely  foregone  in  favour  of  a 
Native,  however  strong  may  be  his  claims  or  his  qualifi¬ 
cations.  In  1870,  there  was  one  creditable  instance  of 
an  exception  to  the  rule  in  the  appointment,  by  the 
Bombay  Government,-  of  an  experienced  public  servant, 
Mr  Shumbhoo  Purshad,  to  conduct  the  administration 
of  the  small  State  of  Morvee  during  the  Chieftain’s 
minority. 

But,  notwithstanding  its  complete  success,  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  not  been  repeated.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Government  of  Bombay  has  giv’en  the  management 
of  tliree  small  States,  Goudul,  Bhownuggur,  and  Sanglee, 
to  English  officers  during  the  last  three  years,  although 
well-qualified  Native  superintendents  could  easily  have 
been  found.  Instead  of  promoting  the  adv^ancement  in 
the  protected  States  of  a  class  whose  existence  is  at 
once  an  honour  and  an  increasing  difficulty  to  our 
Government, — the  class  of  university  graduates,  and 
other  highly-educated  Natives,  growing  yearly  within 
our  provinces  in  numbers,  influence,  and  discontent,-— 
instead  of  encouraging  the  Princes  to  choose  their 
Ministers  and  high  officials  from  this  class,  the  Residents, 
Political  Agents,  and  Secretaries  to  Government  almost 
invariably  impede  their  employment.  There  is  a  remark¬ 
able  case  of  this  description  pending  at  this  moment,  the 
question  at  issue  being  whether  the  Maharajah  of  Baroda, 
the  most  important  State  in  Western  India,  may  appoint 
his  own  Minister,  and  reform  the  defective  administra- 
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tion  of  his  territories  by  the  most  efficacious  means 
available,  or  whether  a  British  officer  and  establishment 
shall  bo  forced  upon  the  Prince,  degrading  and  super¬ 
seding  all  the  Native  and  local  authorities.  On  the  one 
side  is  the  natural  and  spontaneous  reformation  of  an 
Indian  principality,  stimulated  and  supported,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  by  British  advice  and  encouragement ;  on  the 
other  is  its  permanent  political  degradation,  with  some  fine 
pieces  of  patronage  for  the  Resident  and  the  Governor. 
The  English  and  vernacular  press  of  Bombay,  whether 
taking  the  official  or  the  liberal  view  of  the  situation, 
is  unanimous  in  attributing  to  the  Bombay  Government 
the  design  of  setting  aside  the  Prince  and  his  chosen 
advisers,  and  of  placing  executive  power  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  period  in  the  hands  of  an  English  Commissioner, 
while  the  Maharajah  Gaikwar  desires  that  the  reforms 
confessedly  essential  for  the  good  of  his  people  shall  be 
carried  out  by  his  newly-appointed  Prime  Minister,  Mr 
Dadahhai  Naoroji,  an  accomplished  Native  gentleman  of 
high  reputation.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  either 
the  Viceroy  or  the  Secretary  of  State  will  allow  such  a 
blow  to  be  struck  at  the  internal  improvement  of  Native 
States  as  the  Bombay  Government  is  said  to  have 
recommended.  In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
11th  March,  1869,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  manifested 
some  statesmanlike  insight  into  what  he  called  “the 
difficult  problem  of  taking  educated  Natives  into  Govern¬ 
ment  employ, “  and  concluded  by  expressing  his  belief 
that  “  the  true  way  of  admitting  Natives  to  a  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Government  would  be  to  maintain  the  Native 
sovereignties  which  are  at  present  protected  in  India.’* 
If  the  Resident  at  Baroda  and  the  Bombay  Government 
have  their  way  for  a  time.  Lord  Salisbury  may  soon  see 
the  policy  he  approves  exposed  to  utter  subversion.  The 
effect  all  over  India,  throughout  the  protected  States 
and  among  the  educated  Natives,  would  be  very  injurious, 
and  not  easily  cured.  Evans  Bell. 


CHARLES  SUMNER. 

(!•) 

The  story  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  Slavery  in  Ame¬ 
rica  may  bo  set  forth  in  three  great  chapters,  with  each 
of  which  must  be  associated  the  name  of  a  representa¬ 
tive  man.  The  first  would  show  us  a  humble  man 
raising  his  solitary  voice  against  the  powerful  V/rong, 
thrown  into  prison,  dragged  through  streets  by  mobs, 
but  managing  to  send  forth  the  little  foot-square  journal 
until  it  became  a  banner  for  which  men  were  ready  to 
die,  until  it  ended  as  the  shroud  of  Slavery,  leaving  to 
the  old  pioneer  its  name  as  the  proudest  title  worn  to¬ 
day  by  any  man — The  Liberator.  The  third  chapter 
would  show  us  a  man  of  the  like  humble  origin  winning 
his  way,  by  all  the  aids  and  opportunities  which  his 
country  offers  to  a  working  man,  to  bo  its  chief  magis¬ 
trate,  there  emancipating  a  race  and  a  nation,  and 
sealing  the  act  with  his  heart’s  blood.  But  between 
these  there  would  stand  a  history  of  the  means  by  which 
the  awakened  conscience  of  the  nation  gradually  gained 
as  ally  the  executive  hand,  the  less  salient  but  not  less 
patient  heroism  by  which  the  constitutional  guarantees 
of  freedom  which  had  become  dead  letters  were  recalled 
to  life,  and  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  nation 
quickened  to  action ;  and  this  w’ould  bear,  with  many 
honourable  names,  above  all  that  of  the  scholar,  jurist, 
and  statesman  w’hose  death  is  mourned  to-day  by  every 
lover  of  justice.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Charles  Sumner :  these  are  the  names  of  the 
historic  triumvirate  of  American  Liberty.  They  are 
types,  representing  the  Conviction  of  the  people,  its 
passage  into  Law,  its  application  by  the  national  Power. 

Charles  Sumner  did  not  begin  public  life  with  any 
political  aim.  The  son  of  a  high  sheriflTof  Massachusetts, 
his  early  associations  conspired  with  the  bent  of  his  mind 
to  carry  him  with  ardour  to  those  legal  studies  for  which 
he  was  eminent  before  attaining  his  majority.  He  passed 
with  high  honour  from  Harvard  University  to  its  Law 
School  in  1830-1,  and  before  he  entered  on  professional 
practice  three  years  later  his  admirable  writings  on 


jurisprudence  had  already  caused  his  appointment  as 
editor  of  the  American  Jurist,  At  the  age  of  twentv- 
four  this  young  barrister  was  well  enough  known  to  be 
repeatedly  called  upon  to  supply  the  place  of  Judge  Story 
as  lecturer  in  the  Law  School  at  Cambridge.  ‘Sum¬ 
ner’s  Reports  *  were  volumes  already  known  in  English 
Courts  when  their  author  came  to  England  in  1837,  and 
made  that  fine  impression  on  the  legal  gentlemen  with 
whom  he  associated  which  was  expressed  by  Baron 
Parke,  who,  quoting  from  those  volumes  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  remarked,  that  the  authority  was  not 
entitled  to  the  less  attention  “  because  reported  by  a 
gentleman  whom  we  all  knew  and  respected.”  In  1845 
Charles  Sumner  was  still  absorbed  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  law,  and  on  the  death  of  Judge  Story 
was  distinguished  enough  and  successful  enough  to 
decline  overtures  made  to  him  to  become  the  successor 
of  that  great  jurist  in  the  Law  School  of  Harvard,  a 
position  which  he  thought  might  make  him  too  much  of 
a  specialist.  During  all  this  time  Mr  Sumner  did 
indeed  include  in  the  vast  scope  of  his  reading  classical 
and  general  literature,  and  his  studies  of  history  were 
especially  remarkable  in  extent.  He  also  studied  the 
principles  of  art  with  great  devotion,  and  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  surrounded  by  the  works  of 
eminent  masters.  Such  was  the  original  direction  of 
the  life  of  a  youth  who  among  all  his  aims,  or  even 
possibilities,  counted  least  upon  a  life  of  political 
struggle. 

But  there  came  a  period  in  American  affairs  when 
the  State  was  as  a  ship  in  danger,  and  when  all  must 
lend  a  hand,  even  the  women  and  children.  The  war 
waged  by  the  Slave  Power  against  Mexico  in  the  purely 
bandit  spirit,  simply  to  rob  that  country  of  some  terri¬ 
tory  which  it  required,  was  an  event  which  called 
scholars  from  their  studies,  poets  from  their  solitude, 
bringing  every  man  to  his  feet.  It  w'as  now,  when  the 
lamentations  of  the  nation  in  its  shame  were  being 
uttered  through  the  eloquent  denunciations  of  Phillips, 
the  prophetic  warnings  of  Channing  and  Parker,  the 
satire  of  Lowell,  and  the  psalmody  of  Whittier  and 
Longfellow,  that  Charles  Sumner  came  forth  from  his 
seclusion  and  confronted  the  proud  betrayers  of  Ame¬ 
rica  and  the  enemies  of  mankind.  In  this  he  sought 
no  place  nor  outward  honour.  There  was  not  in  him 
then,  nor  at  any  time  since,  one  element  of  the  partisan. 
He  was  from  first  to  last  the  idealist  of  politics.  In 
this  respect  his  career  has  been  unique  :  the  time  came 
when  his  native  State  required  that  in  place  of  her 
most  celebrated  but  faithless  son  there  should  be  sent  to 
the  National  Congress  a  man  capable  of  consecration 
to  a  right  cause,  whoso  honour  could  be  absolutely  de¬ 
pended  on,  and  Charles  Sumner  was  berne  from  the 
court-room  to  the  seat  of  Daniel  Webster  in  the  Senate, 
without  having  previously  filled  any  political  position 
or  office  whatever.  Indeed,  the  elevation  of  Charles 
Sumner  to  the  Senate  was  over  the  ruin  of  parties. 
The  old  Whig  party  had  split  in  two  on  the  question 
of  Slavery,  and  its  seceders  had  become  the  party 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  Slavery  into  new  territories, 
bearing  the  name  Freesoilers.  After  the  Mexican  war, 
and  the  annexation  of  Texas  as  a  new  Slave  State,  there 
occurred  a  similar  secession  from  the  Democratic  party, 
and  it  was  by  a  union  of  these  separatists  from  different 
quarters  that  the  new  Republican  force  was  formed 
which  elected  Charles  Sumner  to  the  Senate. 

It  was  alter  a  long  and  anxious  struggle.  For  over 
two  months  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  balloting  for  a  Senator.  Cunning  poh- 
ticians  like  Caleb  Cushing,  and  faint-hearted  ones  lik® 
Mr  Boutwell,  advised  that  the  candidature  should  be 
given  up,  and  some  other  person  nominated.  Hr 
Sumner  wrote  to  his  supporters,  “Abandon  me  when¬ 
ever  you  think  best,  without  notice  or  apology.  The 
cause  is  everything:  I  am  nothing.”  But  the  leadew 
of  the  coalition  knew  very  well  that  the  five  votes  which 
were  still  required  to  elect  their  man  were  withheld 
simply  because  he  was  felt  to  be  one  who  under  no 
conceivable  inducements  would  bend  from  his  principl®* 
It  was  a  case  where  the  man  and  the  cause  were  one. 
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time,  and  the  enormous  possibilities  for  mischief  which  his 
majority  places  in  Mr  Disraeli’s  hands.  It  seems  but  yester¬ 
day  that  in  the  wilderness  of  politics  one  sound  alone  was 
audible,  a  voice  saying,  “Cry,”  with  the  melancholy  refrain, 
“What  shall  I  cry?”  A  “leader  of  the  past  era”  was 
cudgelling  his  brains  for  some  new  point  of  departure,  and 
wistfully  preparing  to  give  place  to  some  Joshua  of  Dis¬ 
establishment.  And  his  livelier  rival  was  equally  at  fault. 
Though  no  filial  imprudence  had  in  his  case  revealed  his 
perplexities,  his  oracular  silence  was  of  course  only  another 
sort  of  cloak  for  sterility  of  ideas.  If  he  did  not  show  his 
hand  it  was  only  beoiuse  he  had  no  hand  to  show.  He  could 
not  dream  of  Disestablishment,  for,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
he  is  the  self-proclaimed  patron  of  the  angels.  And  while 
irresponsible  followers  were  recruiting  for  his  party  by 


rpjjey  sat  down  and  waited  until  they  wearied  out  the 
opposition,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  ballot  they  got  the 
bare  193  votes  required.  It  was  on  April  24,  1851, 
that  the  Speaker  announced  that  Charles  Sumner  had 
been  elected  to  represent  Massachusetts  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  In  the  evening  a  vast  crowd  collected 
ia  State-street,  and  listened  to  addresses  from  their 
leaders.  With  demonstrations  of  joy  they  repaired  to 
the  residence  of  Mr  Sumner,  but  he  had  slipped  away  to 
Cambridge,  and  was  talking  over  the  new  life  opened 
before  him  with  his  brother  scholars  in  the  home  of  his 
friend,  the  poet  Longfellow — the  house  that  had  been 
the  head-quarters  of  Washington  when  battling  for 
American  independence. 

It  is  curious,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  to 
consider  how  moderate  was  the  political  issue  involved 
in  this  contest.  What  was  the  most  radical  demand  that 
any  member  of  Congress  was  daring  enough  to  make 
in  those  days  we  may  find  expressed  in  the  words  of 
Mr  Sumner  himself.  Addressing  his  constituents,  he 
said  : — “  The  time  will  come  when  the  Courts  or  Con¬ 
gress  will  declare  that  nowhere  under  the  Constitution 
can  man  hold  property  in  man.  For  the  Republic  such 
a  decree  will  be  the  way  of  peace  and  safety.  As 
Slavery  is  banished  from  the  national  jurisdiction  it 
will  cease  to  vex  our  national  politics.  It  may  linger  in 
the  States  as  a  local  institution,  but  it  will  no  longer 
endanger  the  country  by  national  animosities  when  it 
no  longer  demands  national  support.”  Yet  this  simple 
aim,  that  Slavery  should  stay  at  home,  this  desire  that 
the  Central  Government  should  be  administered  in  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  not  in  that  of  Slavery,  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  convulse  the  Northern  States,  and  was 
denounced  as  the  excess  of  fanaticism.  But  Senator 
Sumner  and  his  friends  were  building  better  than  they 
knew.  Slavery,  with  the  keen  sense  of  the  savage,  laid 
its  ear  close  to  the  ground,  and  heard  in  those  softly- 
falling  ballots  for  Sumner  the  tramp  of  an  army  of 
liberators  not  to  be  satisfied  with  conquering  Slavery 
where  it  did  not  exist. 

.  Moncure  D.  Conway.^ 


holding  out  hopes  which  he  knew  would  never  be  realised, 
he  thought  it  best  to  refrain  from  playing  any  card  of  his  own, 
lest  he  should  trump  a  partner’s  trick. 

And  the  waiting  policy  turned  out  excellently.  Impetuous 
Mr  Gladstone  thought  he  saw  his  opportunity.  A  fresh 

Erogramme  was  furbished  up  out  of  old  materials.  It  was 
oped  that  some  vague  hints  would  charm  half-a-dozen 
rel^llious  interests,  and  that  out  of  the  remnants  of  the 
banquet  which  the  Liberalism  of  past  years  had  provided  a 
hash  might  be  concocted  appetising  enough  to  fill  the  hungry, 
while  even  the  rich  would  not  be  sent  empty  away.  But  the 
cook  bungled.  There  was  neither  solidity  enough  nor  variety 
enough  in  the  menu.  And  so  we  find  ourselves  with  an  entire 
change  in  the  bill  of  fare,  a  foreign  chef  rearranging  the 
tables,  jugs  of  home-brewed  displacing  the  cheap  claret,  and 
an  unfamiliar  company  of  waiters.  And  the  nation  seems 
perfectly  insensible  to  the  change.  Rather  it  rejoices  in  the 
gratification  of  one  or  two  pet  antipathies.  Mr  Lowe,  who 
snubbed  so  many  deputations  and  served  the  nation  at  the 
expense  of  individuals  with  such  irritating  honesty — cupidine 
severitatis  in,  ii»  etiam  qua: rite  foLceret  cu;erbue — has  fallen.  And 
the  overthrow  of  a  Government  which  harassed  adulterating 
tradesmen  and  closed  beer-shops  at  eleven  is  hailed  by  a 
hiccoughing  chorus  of  publicans  and  sinners.  But  reflection 
must  come  soon,  and  the  awakening  will  not  be  pleasant. 
Shall  we  be  startled  from  our  serenity  by  a  spirited  foreign 
policy  the  main  idea  of  which  must  be  to  muzzle  freedom,  or 
by  the  maintenance  in  full  of  that  odious  tax  relief  from 
which  seemed  all  but  accomplished,  or  by  a  gigantic  bribe 
to  the  landowners  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  7  Certainly 
we  cannot  eat  our  cake  and  have  it.  Individual  interests 
cannot  be  gratified  if  at  the  close  of  another  financial  year  we 
are  to  find  ourselves  with  such  a  bahmce  as  we  have  at  the 
close  of  this.  It  is  true  that  the  proffered  remission  of  the 
Income  Tax  did  not  apparently  attract  many  votes.  Probably 
a  large  number  of  people  felt  certain  it  would  be  remitted 
whoever  was  Premier,  and  therefore  felt  it  safe  to  indulge 
I  their  ^leen  against  the  late  Ministry.  But  we  ciiu  readily 
imagine  that  threepence  in  the  pound  would  never  prove  a 
strong  temptation  to  the  wealthier  members  of  the  middle 
class.  Luckily  the  momentum  of  that  class  is  supplied  by 
the  poorer  portion,  which  will  not  always  support  a  Conser¬ 
vative  policy,  because  it  will  not  always  be  influenced  by  the 
same  scares  and  cajoleries.  Before  long  it  will  revolt  against 
a  spendthrift  Administration  and  mourn  for  the  days  of  a 
permanent  surplus.  And  then  the  hollow  alliance  will  be 
broken  up,  and  the  absurd  notions  of  a  stationary  policy  will 
be  swept  away  before  an  irresistible  Liberal  reaction. 

When  did  a  moneyed  class  ever  prove  a  faithful  ally  ?  The 
game  which  our  middle  class  ia  playing  now  was  played  and 
lost  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  very  words  which  describe 
the  state  of  society  at  that  time  might  serve  almost 
unaltered  for  a  description  of  the  state  of  society  to-day. 
Might  not  some  such  words  as  these  be  used  by  some  future 
historian  to  delineate  the  condition  of  Fngland  in  1874  ? 
“The  struggle  between  the  two  orders  had  ended  in  a 
political  victory  for  the  plebeians.  Office  had  been  thrown 
open  theoretically  and  legally  to  all  citizens,  and  nominally 
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If  there  is  cause  for  satisfaction  there  is  also  some  reason 
for  humiliation  in  the  profound  apathy  with  which  a  change 
of  Government  is  received  in  England  at  the  present  time. 
Even  order  may  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  price.  We  eye 
superciliously  the  impetuosity  of  French  politics  or  patronise 
German  repression  of  Alsatian  deputies  as  a  creditable 
approximation  to  our  own  good  sense,  and  the  burden  of  our 
Pharisaical  thanksgiving  is  that  we  are  not  as  those  foreigners. 
But  after  all  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side.  There  is  something  ennobling  in  an  interest  in  politics 
keener  and  deeper  than  that  evoked  by  the  chaff  and  briberies 
of  a  borough  election.  A  grocer’s  life  is  more  tranquil  than 
a  seaman’s,  but  it  will  hardly  be  said  to  call  into  play  so  well 
the  higher  energies  of  a  man’s  nature.  So  that  while  on  the 
whole  the  advantages  of  our  ways  of  action  are  manifold  and 
palpable,  there  are  some  drawbacks  of  which  we  should  not 
altogether  lose  sight.  We  have  now  in  two  months  gone 
through  a  change  as  great  as  can  well  be  imagined  in  an 
unrevolutionary  country,  and  not  only  is  there  no  uneasiness, 
but  there  is  hardly  any  interest  felt  in  what  has  happened. 
Each  local  hubbub  has  gone  down  like  the  simmerings  in  a 
saucepan  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  from  the  fire,  and  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  agitation  left  in  the  smooth  water.  Some  faint  I 
curiosity  is  felt  about  the  Liberal  leadership  and  the  chance  of 
a  big  speech  from  Mr  Gladstone  when  Parliament  begins 
business.  The  brewers  and  squires  are  bestirring  themselves. 
Income  Tax  payers  are  beginning  to  fumble  in  their  pockets 
for  the  coins  which  the  man  they  rejected  was  pledged  not 
to  extract.  But  on  the  whole  we  sleepily  acquiesce  in  the 
new  sovereignty,  imagining  perhaps,  with  a  vague  sense  of 
fairness,  that  it  is  time  for  the  Conservatives  to  have  an 
innings,”  and  that  Mr  Gladstone  will  be  all  the  better  for 
a  trip  to  Palestine  or  a  little  ddettante  trifling  with  the 
classics.  As  R<idicals  we  oan  afford  to  feel  at  ease,  for  we 
hope  to  make  the  Conservatives  do  our  work  as  well  or  better 
than  a  nominally  Liberal  Government.  But  it  is  hardly  the 
time  for  any  one  to  choose  for  a  little  more  folding  of  the  hands 
..  Even  the  most  Philistine  of  the  Philistines  cannot, 

well  avoid  being  struck  by  the  immensity 
the  transformation  which  has  been  effected  in  so  short  a 


the  despotism  of  the  oligirchy  had  been  overthrown.  But 
though  in  theory  open  to  all,  it  was  in  practice  confined  to  a 
few.  The  upper  middle  class  had  blended  with  the  upper 
class  only  to  form  a  more  exclusive  body  than  ever.  A 
social  despotism  had  succeeded  to  the  preceding  legal 
despotism.  Out  of  the  middle  class  a  new  aristocracy  was 
rising.  The  wealthy  plebeians  coalesced  with  the  old 
patricians,  many  of  them,  in  the  true  spirit  of  parvenus, 
evincing  a  double  portion  of  patrician  insolence.  Though 
fortunate  circumstances  drew  off  the  needy  agriculturalists 
to  new  lands,  though  the  wealth  circulating  in  the  metrofiolis 
reduced  the  rate  of  interest,  and  though  the  average  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  middle  class  was  never  higher,  a  new  opp<wition 
was  forming,  not  now  of  plebeians  opposed  to  patricians, 
but  of  the  common  people  and  of  the  small  farmers  opposed 
to  the  landlords  and  the  capitalists.  Practically  all  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  this  latter  class,  which  was  nevertheless 
obliged,  in  order  to  retain  it,  to  court  the  legal  master,  the- 
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his  metaphor  by  bidding  him  sow  with  a  handful,  and  not 
with  the  whole  sack;”  and  how  she  was  five  times  his  suc¬ 
cessful  rival  in  the  public  games  at  Thebes.  It  may  have 
been  her  judps  were  influenced  even  more  by  her  great 
beauty  than  her  verse ;  it  may  have  been  they  were  more 
familiar  with  her  ./Eolic  dialect  than  with  Pindar’s  Doric  style  * 
the  fact  remains  that  she  and  Myrtis — a  poetess  said  to  have 
instructed  both  Corinna  and  Pindar  in  their  art — were 
deemed  his  worthy  rivals  both  by  himself  and  their  contem¬ 
poraries.  It  is  by  a  curious  freak  of  fate  that  one  of  the  very 
few  fragments  left  us  of  Corinna’s  poetry  is  one  in  which 
forgetful  of  her  own  triumphs,  she  rebukes  Myrtis  in  that 
she,  being  a  woman,  presumed  to  vie  with  Pindar. 

During  the  Renaissance  it  would  seem  to  be  more  true 
that  women  inspired,  and  did  not  write  poetry  ;  but  though 
the  same  accidents  produced  both  results,  they  were  not 
cause  and  effect.  Much  as  the  monastic  system  had  then 
done  to  degrade  men,  it  had  done  much  more  to  ruin  women ; 
and  by  the  time  they  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  join  in  the 
new  life  springing  everywhere  around  them,  the  sensuality, 
the  gross,  unrivalled  wickedness  of  the  time  were  such  as  to 
close  for  them  the  gates  of  art,  and  leave  open  those  only  of 
science  and  the  schools.  So  it  is,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
that  though  we  find  women  studying  with  men  at  Padua  and 
elsewhere,  with  such  men,  be  it  remembered,  as  Galileo, 
Petrarch,  and  Columbus,  w’e  find  no  painter,  no  sculptor,  no 
poet  among  them  to  rank  with  the  masculine  heroes  of  that 
mighty  time,  unless  it  be  Margaret  van  Eyck,  who  painted 
with  her  brothers  in  the  somewhat  purer  atmosphere  of  her 
far-off  Dutch  home.  If  these  examples  are  few  and  rare,  if 
they  are  hardly  to  be  counted  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
array  of  male  poets  which  the  world  has  produced,  that  does 
not  prove  the  impossibility  of  their  existence  ;  it  proves  only 
that  the  conditions  under  which  a  poet  is  possible  are  more 
rare  in  the  case  of  women  than  of  men. 

“  Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit,”  quotes  the  Times  ;  and  that  may 
be  absolutely  true  as  concerns  the  few  geniuses  whose  rank 
is  above  any  of  our  fixing.  Poets  such  as  Homer,  Sappho, 
Dante,  Shakespeare, reign  by  right  of  their  divine  birth  ;  never¬ 
theless,  though  learned  women  are  no  more  necessarily  poets 
than  learned  men  are,  though  Burns  and  Keats  knew  little  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  there  are  very  many  true  poets  who  muat 
be  trained  as  well  as  born  before  they  can  give  us  “  absolute 
and  unquestionable  poetry,  which  is  gold  from  the  mine, 
stamped  with  the  superscriptions  of  real  and  unmistakable 
genius.”  Certainly  there  is  a  reason  why  so  few  women 
have  attained  this  standard ;  it  is  that  they  have  lacked 
training,— not,  as  the  Times  supposes,  inspiration.  It  is  not 
the  passionate  soul  which  is  wanting,  for,  leaving  Sappho 
out  of  the  question,  if  a  Cleopatra,  a  Lucrezia  Borgia,  a 
Catherine  de  Medici,  a  Catherine  of  Russia,  be  possible 
among  women,  so  also  is  a  passionate  poet.  Given  the  hero, 
says  Carlyle,  and  chance  will  determine  whether  he  be 


mob.  A  few  families  continued  supreme  in  the  State,  vieing 
with  one  another  in  shamdless  nepotism  ;  but  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  fellow-feeling  and  common  interest  made  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  this  aristocratic  body  so  unwilling  to  give 
offence,  and  so  pliant  to  the  multitude,  that  all  discipline  was 
rotten  to  the  core.  A  double  process  of  corruption  was  thus 
ruining  the  State — the  necessity  of  flattering  the  huge  elec¬ 
tive  body,  and  the  necessity  of  being  on  good  terms  with  the 
small  coterie  of  the  practical  rulers.  The  middle  class  of  all 
countries,  if  on  the  whole  the  least  chargeable  with  excesses, 
is  the  most  sordid  and  least  capable  of  a  generous  policy. 
It  was  so  in  England.  It  eagerly  snapped  at  the  boons  offered 
it,  and  was  firmly  established  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
old  social  aristocracy,  but  without  a  moment’s  hesitation  it 
deserted  its  benefactor  in  the  hour  of  his  need.” 

Lord  Salisbury  has  read  history.  Is  he  blind  to  its 
warnings  ?  A.  H.  B. 


FEMALE  POETS. 

Last  January  the  TimeSy  condescending  to  things  of  low 
estate,  was  pleased  in  a  review  of  a  little  book  by  Mrs  Pfeiffer 
to  glance  for  once  at  the  class  to  which  she  claims  to  belong, 
.and,  in  the  space  of  some  three-quarters  of  a  column,  decide 
the  preliminary  question  whether  the  existence  of  such  an 
anomaly  as  a  female  poet  be  or  be  not  possible.  Its  verdict 
was  briefly  that  it  is  not.  “  A  woman  inspires,  therefore  she 
cannot  write  poetry  .  .  .  she  may  indeed  write  agreeable 
verse,  but  if  it  be  not  absolutely  impossible  for  her  to  be  a 
poet,  at  any  rate  such  a  phenomenon  is  the  rarest  in  the 
universe.” 

As  to  the  agreeableness  of  Mrs  Pfeiffer’s  verse  it  does  not 
now  concern  us  to  decide,  but  on  the  larger  question  we 
venture,  with  all  humility,  to  differ  from  the  Times.  Its 
arguments  are  curious,  but  not  wholly  exhaustive,  and  its 
knowledge  of  the  class  of  so  called  female  poets  is,  although 
in  extent  most  praiseworthy,  not  altogether  complete.  Miss 
Procter,  Mra  Norton,  Lady  Nairn,  Miss  Lindsay,  Mrs 
Hemans,  L.  E.  L.,  Mrs  Barbauld  and  Miss  Ingelow, — all 
these  it  knows,  and  what  it  says  of  them  is  di.scriminating 
and  true  :  they  have  written  agreeable  vei’se,  and  they  are 
not  poets  of  even  the  second,  let  alone  the  first  rank  ;  but 
then,  neither  are  they  those  on  whose  behalf  we  urge — the 
Times  notwithstanding — that  a  female  poet  is  a  possible  and 
not  at  all  a  mythical  being.  We  do  not  venture  to  assert 
that  examples  of  the  genus  have  been  very  numerous,  or 
that  they  have  often  ranked  with  the  foremost  men,  but  we 
do  maintain  that  among  the  true  poets  of  the  world,  women 
have  been  and  more  frequently  may  be  numbered. 

Looking  backward,  we  have  first  the  songs  of  Miriam  and 
Deborah,  which  can  hardly  be  described  as  “tender  and 
pathetic,”  nor  yet  as  “melancholy  and  musical,”  though  they 
sang  in  days  and  under  circumstances  less  favourable  than 
our  own  to  female  development.  In  Greece  and  Rome  the 
supremacy  of  physical  strength,  and  the  admiration  of  male 
beauty,  would  not,  until  very  late  in  their  histories,  lead 
us  to  expect  the  full  artistic  development  of  women.  It  is 
nevertheless  among  them  that  the  verdict  of  the  Times  is 
most  completely  refuted.  “  Poetry,”  says  the  TimeSj  “  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  human  life,  and  human  life  is  more 
masculine  than  feminine.  The  strongest  passions,  the  deepest 
feelings,  the  highest  ambitions  of  human  nature,  are  thus 
more  native  to  the  masculine  than  the  feminine  mind.  .  . 
Poetry  is  the  conflict  of  the  elements  of  our  being  when 
Shakespeare,  or  Milton,  or  Byron,  or  Wordsworth,  writes  : 
this  conflict  seems  as  much  in  the  order  of  things  as  a  storm 
at  sea  ;  whereas  female  poetry  is  too  apt  to  give  us  the  idea 
of  a  desnerate  attempt  to  stir  a  storm  in  a  tea-cup.” 

Has  tlie  Times  ever  heard  of  Sappho,  than  of  whose  poems 
a  living  w'riter  says  the  world  has  suffered  no  greater  literary 
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COMMENTS. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  Parliament  reassembled  for 
the  despatch  of  business.  The  Queen’s  Speech  was 
read  by  Royal  Commission  at  two  o’clock ;  and  at  five 
the  Address  was  moved  in  the  Lords  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian  and  seconded  by  Earl  Cadogan.  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  criticised  the  Speech  in  a  good-humoured  and  even 
complimentary  vein.  He  was  followed  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  who,  in  a  speech  for  which  the  Times  dis¬ 
covers  a  justification,  made  an  ill-natured  and  untimely 
attack  upon  Mr  Gladstone.  Lord  Selborne  indignantly 
defended  the  late  Premier ;  and  Lords  Grey  and  Derby 
brought  the  debate  to  an  end  with  a  concluding  batch 
of  compliments.  In  the  Commons  the  Address  was 
moved  by  Sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell  and  seconded  by  Mr 
Romaine  Callender.  Mr  M.  Torrens  moved  an  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  Indian  paragraph,  which  he  afterwards 
withdrew ;  and  Mr  Gladstone  then  entered  into  a  partial 
defence  of  his  recent  public  acts,  upon  which  we  have 
commented  elsewhere.  Mr  Disraeli  brought  the  debate 
to  a  conclusion — although  Mr  Pell  interposed  some 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  Local  Taxation. 


Notices  of  motions  have  been  pouring  in  thick  and 
fast.  Mr  Forsyth  has  already  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  remove  the  Electoral  Disabilities  of  Women. 
Mr  Dixon,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  Mr  Henry  Richard 
have  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  the  three  Bills  drafted  by 
the  Education  League.  Mr  Plimsoll,  Mr  Morley,  Mr 
Newdegate,  Mr  Mnndella,  and  many  other  members, 
have  introduced  the  measures  with  which  their  names 
are  associated.  Mr  Trevelyan  undertakes  the  cause 
of  the  claimants  for  an  extension  of  the  county  suffrage. 
Mr  P.  A.  Taylor  will  move  on  the  24th  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  Game  Laws, 
having  promised  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of  testing  the 
strength  of  the  abolition -party  in  the  new  House  ;  whilst 
MrM’Lagan  has  brought  forward  an  Amendment  Bill 
for  Scotland,  in  competition  with  that  which  is  expected 
from  the  Government. 


As  the  Government  might  easily  have  foreseen,  the 
artisans  are  very  far  from  grateful  for  the  hollow 
device  of  a  Royal  Commission,  nominally  issued  “  to 
inquire  into  the  state  and  working  of  the  present  law  ” 
affecting  employers  and  employed,  “  with  a  view  to  its 
early  amendment,  if  it  should  be  necessary.^*  The 

question  is  one  out  of  many  which  are  ripe  for  im¬ 
mediate  legislation,  but  which  it  suits  those  in  power  to 
shelve ;  and  it  would  have  been  marvellous  if  the 
working-men  leaders  had  fallen  into  the  snare  of  accept¬ 
ing  the  Commission  as  an  evidence  of  the  Government’s 
desire  to  help  them.  Mr  Frederic  Harrison  was  quite 
safe  in  anticipating  the  views  which  would  be  taken  by 
the  artisans  ;  and  the  correctness  of  the  statement  made 
by  him  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Times  was  only  set  in 
greater  relief  by  the  high-and-mighty  reproof  which 
Jupiter  administered  to  him  on  the  faith  of  a  ludicrously 
incorrect  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Trades 
Council.  Mr  Gladstone  did  well  to  criticise  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  their  temporising  conduct  in  this  respect ;  and 
the  Premier’s  denial  that  the  course  adopted  was 
intended  as  an  evasion  of  duty,  and  a  contrival  of  delay, 
did  not  alter  the  plain  facts  of  the  case— that  the  duty 
IB  evaded,  and  the  delay  contrived. 


The  defeat  of  Mr  Lewis  at  Oxford,  due  undoubtedly 
the  same  causes  which  produced  his  defeat  at  the 
General  Election,  is  not  an  event  for  which  we  can  see 
the  slightest  reason  to  be  sorry.  That  he  was  a  Liberal, 
^d  in  many  respects  an  advanced  and  consistent  Liberal, 
18  true  enough  ;  but  ho  was  specially  regarded  by  a  large 
number  of  voters,  both  in  Devonport  and  in  Oxford,  as 
representing  the  principles  of  the  odious  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts.  It  is  distinctly  asserted,  by  persons  fully 
competent  to  speak,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  Liberal 
voters  in  both  constituencies  voted  against  Mr  Lewis  on 
this  ground  alone  to  turn  what  might  have  been  a 


victory  into  a  defeat.  During  the  recent  election  a  daily 
paper  was  set  on  foot,  and  supported  by  the  opponents 
of  the  Acts,  which  used  all  its  influence  to  ensure  Mr 
Lewis’s  rejection.  In  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  women 
of  Oxford,  Mrs  Josephine  Butler  wrote: — “Of  these 
disgusting  and  oppressive  Acts,  insulting  alike  to 
womanhood,  to  justice,  to  morality,  to  religion,  and  to 
God,  Mr  Lewie  is  a  declared  supporter ;  Mr  Hall  a 
declared  opponent.  Much  ignorance,  doubtless,  has 
prevailed  amongst  members  of  Parliament,  and  others 
who  have  supported  these  Acts,  as  to  their  true 
character.  But  no  such  ignorance  can  be  pleaded  in 
the  case  of  Mr  Lewis,  who  is  as  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  working,  as  he  appears  to  be  attached  to  the 
principle,  of  this  impure  and  cowardly  legislation.”  Wo 
sincerely  trust  that  Mr  Lewis  will  learn  a  wholesome 
lesson  from  his  two  disasters. 


Professor  Fawcett’s  speech  at  Hackney  on  Wednesday 
last,  on  the  occasion  of  his  accepting  a  requisition  to 
stand  for  that  borough  in  case  the  Judges  should  declare 
the  seats  to  be  vacant,  was  one  of  his  happiest.  The 
tribute  which  he  paid  to  Mr  Gladstone’s  distinguished 
merits  came  from  him  with  a  very  good  grace,  and  his 
belief  that  “  as  long  as  Mr  Gladstone  lived  he  and  he 
alone  would  be  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  ”  will 
doubtless  be  shared  by  the  majority  of  Radicals,  albeit 
there  are  many  moderate  Liberals  who  would  prefer  blue 
blood  and  safety.  But  the  Liberals  whom  Professor 
Fawcett  anticipates  that  Mr  Gladstone  must  continue  to 
lead  are  such  as  rank  justice  and  reform  above  mere 
rank  and  wealth ;  Liberals  who  will  do  away  with  the 
25th  clause,  and  all  that  the  25th  clause  stands  for ;  who 
will  insist  upon  a  universal  system  of  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  ;  who  will  take  and  apply  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
to  national  uses,  and  who  will  defend  the  liberty  of 
labour  with  ample  guarantees.  The  present  House  of 
Commons  stands  sorely  in  need  of  such  bold  and  inde¬ 
pendent  speakers  as  Professor  Fawcett ;  and  it  is  in  the 
power  of  Hackney  to  return  a  representative  for  whom 
the  whole  of  England  will  owe  it  a  debt  of  gratitude. 


A  deliberate  attempt  is  being  now  made,  by  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  landowners  and  farmers,  chiefly  in  the 
counties  of  Suffolk  and  Cambridgeshire,  to  crush  the 
unions  of  the  agricultural  labourers.  For  the  egregious 
crime  of  asking  for  a  rise  in  their  wages, — the  average 
now  barely  reaching  to  thirteen  shillings  per  week, — 
hundreds  of  labourers  have  been  discharged,  with  the 
threat  of  non-employment  in  the  future,  unless  they 
formally  abjure  all  combination  with  their  fellows.  The 
National  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union  does  all  in  its 
power  to  effect  the  migration  of  the  men  locked 
out,  and  provides  them  with  nine  shillings  a  week 
so  long  as  this  conspiracy  against  free  labour  shall 
continue ;  but  this  call  is  rapidly  consuming  their 
reserve  funds,  for  it  is  calculated  that  by  the  end  of  the 
week  upwards  of  2,500  will  be  on  the  Union  allowance. 
Vigorous  efforts  are  being  made  by  Mr  Arch  and  his 
colleagues,  and  they  are  receiving  daily  promises  of 
support  from  the  trade  societies  and  others.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  Birmingham  Trades  Council  took  the  matter 
into  consideration,  and  Mr  Arch  will  next  week  address 
meetings  at  Leicester  and  Dewsbury,  and  in  the  mining 
districts  of  Derbyshire.  A  strike  or  lock-out  of  this 
description  more  nearly  affects  the  public  than  any  mere 
trade  struggle.  The  agricultural  labourers,  as  the  most 
miserably  paid  class  of  the  community,  naturally  waken 
more  general  sympathy,  and  their  well-being  is  also 
more  closely  bound  up  with  the  nation’s  prosperity  than 
that  of  any  other  branch  of  labour.  Mr  J.  E.  M.  Vin¬ 
cent,  Priory-terrace,  Leamington,  is  the  treasurer  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union ;  but  if  any  of 
our  readers  find  it  more  convenient  to  band  us  contri¬ 
butions,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  them. 


The  capitalists  of  the  country  are  treating  the  com¬ 
bination  of  their  men  in  the  same  blind  way  as  the 
capitalists  of  the  towns  at  one  time  attempted  to  do. 


Hill-owners  and  collieiy  proprietors  have  now  for  the 
most  part  ceased  to  be  too  proud  to  confer  with  their 
hands  on  matters  of  wages,  and  landowners  and  farmers 
cannot  be  too  soon  taught  that  it  is  only  reasonable  that 
there  should  be  two  parties  to  every  bargain,  in  the 
labour  as  well  as  in  the  iron  market.  In  the  struggle 
now  going  on  in  the  Eastern  Counties  between  the 
labourers  and  their  employers,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note 
that  the  former  are  seeking  every  opportunity  of  proving 
that  they  are  amenable  to  reason  and  argument ;  but,  so 
far,  they  have  met  with  no  response  from  their  oppo¬ 
nents.  The  following  motion  was  recently  passed  by 
Ihe  executive  of  the  labourers  in  the  Norfolk  district  of 
the  National  Union  : — “  That  at  any  time  when  a  strike 
or  lock-out  takes  plaee,  a  deputation  shall  be  appointed 
in  each  case  to  visit  the  employers  at  the  end  of  each 
week,  during  such  strike  or  lock-out,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting,  if  possible,  an  amicable  and  speedy  settlement 
of  any  matters  in  dispute.** 

The  great  difficulty  of  inaugurating  an  effective 
system  of  national  education  has  lately  been  troubling 
several  of  our  dependencies,  though  in  a  degree  far  less 
serious  than  that  in  which  it  is  felt  at  home.  Canada 
solved  the  problem  some  time  ago ;  and  now  we  learn 
that  Victoria  has  removed  every  obstacle  in  an  equally 
satisfactory  manner.  It  will  be  seen,  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  Australasian  of  Jan.  24,  that  a  secular 
system  has  been  established  in  that  colony,  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  plan  almost  identical  with  the  scheme  proposed 
for  England  by  the  Birmingham  League,  and  practically 
illustrated  by  the  present  Birmingham  School  Board : — 
At  the  end  of  last  year  it  became  necessary  for  the 
committees  of  non-vested  (denominational)  schools  to 
•decide  whether  they  would  transfer  their  schools  to  the 
departments  or  attempt  to  carry  them  on  upon  their 
own  resources.  The  decision  has,  in  most  cases,  been 
to  lease  them  to  the  department  as  State  schools,  per¬ 
mission  being  given  to  the  denominations  to  which  they 
/belonged  to  use  them  for  Sunday-school  purposes  on 
‘Sunday.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  resolved  to  keep 
their  schools,  and  will,  for  a  while,  get  a  capitation 
allowance  from  the  State  for  the  education  given,  but 
only  until  there  has  been  sufficient  time  to  erect  State 
schools  in  the  various  localities.  Thus  we  may  consider 
that  the  great  problem  of  public  education,  which  is 
found  of  such  difficult  solution  in  many  couutries,  has 
in  Victoria  been  finally  and  satisfactorily  determined, 
upon  the  basis  of  a  State  and  purely  secular  system.” 
The  cause  of  the  facility  with  which  our  dependencies 
have  been  able  to  inaugurate  their  educational  reforms 
is  not  far  to  seek.  They  have  had  no  Established  Churches  to 
co7itend  against.  Experience  seems  to  show  that  we 
must  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  The  branches 
^re  too  high  for  us. 

Much  excitement  was  last  week  caused  among  mem- 
l^ers  of  the  T^nedalo  Hunt.  One  member,  who  is  also 
a  county  magistrate,  summoned  another  member  for 
trespass  whilst  out  with  the  hounds,  alleging  damage  to 
his  herbage  to  the  extent  of  two  shillings.  The  defen¬ 
dant’s  plea  of  justification  was  a  curious  one,  viz. — that 
he  was  justified  by  the  custom  of  the  county ;  and  it  was 
held  good  by  the  justices,  who  dismissed  the  case. 
Surely  this  is  a  blunder.  Is  the  pursuit  of  an  animal,  | 
for  amusement’s  sake,  a  sufficient  legal  justification  for  j 
damage  done  to  a  neighbour’s  property  ?  If  Hodge, 
excited  by  the  sight  of  a  hare  leaping  across  the  high¬ 
way,  had  broken  through  tho  roadside  fence  in  pursuit, 
these  justices  would  have  been  compelled  by  law  to  fine 
•or  imprison  him.  But  if  tho  culprit  is  a  fox-hunter  the 
case  is  very  different.  And  yet  we  are  told  we  have  no 
class  legislation. 

A  committee  has  been  appointed  in  Paris  to  examine 
and,  if  necessary,  to  modify  the  existing  treaty  of  copy¬ 
right  between  England  and  France.  Let  us  hope  that 
once  for  all  the  question  may  soon  bo  settled  in  favour 
of  the  numerous  class  of  sufferers  who  are  the  principal 
victims  of  the  dishonesty  and  awkwardness  of  interna¬ 


tional  provisions  with  regard  to  literature.  Why  should 
authors  be  less  protected  against  plagiarism  and  theft 
than  others?  A  Frenchman,  or  any  other  foreigner 
finds  redress  at  the  hands  of  English  law  for  offences 
committed  against  him  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  high 
time  that  literary  hacks,  setters  of  other  people’s  musw 
and  “adapters,”  should  be  restrained  within  fair  and 
reasonable  limits,  and  be  prevented  as  far  as  possible 
from  picking  up  their  ideas  where  they  find  them 
Intellectual  productions  of  any  species  can,  it  is  true  be 
preserved  from  peculation,  both  here  and  in  France 
by  registration  within  a  certain  time ;  but  this  guarantee 
is  illusory,  owing  to  the  very  natural  ignorance  of 
authors  and  composers  of  the  applicable  clauses  of  the 
international  treaty.  Englishmen  have  heard  a  great 
deal,  and  perhaps  a  great  deal  too  much,  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  author  of  “  Faust ;  ”  but,  however  awk-  ’ 
ward  may  have  been  the  advocacy  of  a  just  cause  by 
M.  Gounod’s  advisers  and  friends,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  eminent  composer  has  suffered  most  substantial 
wrong  at  the  hands  of  those  whose  purpose  it  is  to  make 
money  out  of  other  men’s  property.  To  alter  slightly  a 
piece  of  music,  to  transpose  it,  and  to  inscribe  on  the 
title-page,  “arranged  by  M.  So-and-So,”  ought  not 
wholly  to  deprive  a  composer  of  his  pecuniary  rights. 

The  great  military  success  of  Germany,  and  the  con¬ 
solidation  and  centralisation  of  her  civil  administration 
consequent  thereupon,  give  to  the  new  Empire  such  an 
appearance  of  unity  and  strength,  that  the  disturbing 
elements  underlying  the  imposing  structure  are  generally 
overlooked.  There  are,  however,  at  this  present  moment 
eight  Social  Democrats  among  the  members  of  the 
Reichstag,  a  fact  which,  as  M.  Louis  Reybaud  remarks 
in  an  able  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  shows  a  more  rapid 
development  of  this  party  in  Germany  than  in  England, 
where,  he  says,  it  is  “either  stationary  or  moves  with  great 
circumspection.”  Socialism  is  not  a  German  product ;  it 
is  imported,  and  owes  its  existence  in  the  country  to  the 
fiery  initiative  of  Lassalle,  the  French  Democrat,  who, 
though  he  died  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  a 
Socialist,  communicated  his  own  initiative  to  the  move¬ 
ment  which  is  now  strongly  organised  in  Germany  by 
means  of  trades’  unions  and  a  general  league  comprising 
fourteen  or  fifteen  associations  of  trades’  unions.  The 
power  this  vast  league  can  wield  in  virtue  of  its  tenacity, 
j  its  resources,  and  its  prudence  in  elections,  in  strikes, 
and  in  riots  where  resistance  was  unexpectedly  pro¬ 
tracted,  has,  according  to  M.  Reybaud,  been  amply 
proved ;  and  the  future  only  can  show  what  may  be 
feared  or  hoped  from  an  organisation  which  has 
evidently  struck  its  roots  deeply  into  the  soil  of 
Germany. 

A  contemporary  lately  noticed  the  singular  fact  that 
on  the  occasion  of  the  reception  of  the  Duchess  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  many  young  women  belonging  to  the  poorer 
classes  stood  and  walked  for  at  least  ten  hours  in  the 
mud,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Royal  Procession,  without 
I  appearing  to  require  food  or  rest,  and  expressed  a  doubt 
j  whether  their  sisters  in  a  higher  rank  of  life  would  have 
j  borne  the  fatigue  as  well.  Until  a  young  lady  can  1^ 
found  to  consent,  in  the  interests  of  science,  to  stand  in 
tho  mud  for  the  required  number  of  hours  without 
material  support  of  any  kind,  and  so  afford  a  test  of  the 
endurance  of  well-fed  people,  we  may,  upon  general 
grounds,  assume  that  the  half-starved  really  have  most 
stamina.  A  good  deal  less  is,  indeed,  required  to 
sustain  life  than  is  popularly  supposed.  A  baby-farmer 
at  Penzance,  who  was  lately  charged  with  infringing 
the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  by  keeping,  besides  a 
boy  of  three,  two  children,  not  being  twins,  under  one 
year  of  age,  in  an  unlicensed  house,  admitted  that,  out 
of  7s.  fid.  a  week  received  for  tho  three,  2s.  had  to  be 
deducted  for  the  rent,  so  that  5s.  fid.  was  all  that  she 
and  the  three  children  had  to  live  upon ;  yet,  added  she, 
the  little  ones  were  fat.  The  Bench,  however,  probably 
thinking  that  the  prosperous  state  of  the  infants  was 
not  likely  to  last,  put  a  stop  to  the  experiment,  and  the 
establishment  w'as  broken  up. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

- O - 

LIBERTY  OF  THOUGHT  AND  EXPRESSION. 

Sir, — Mr  Herbert  Wilson’s  extremely  kind  and  courteous 
review  of  my  paper  in  the  ‘  Essays  on  Keligion  and  Litera¬ 
ture  ’  emboldens  me  to  ask  a  little  space  in  your  valuable 
paper  that  I  may  remove  some  misconceptions  under  which 
he  labours. 

I  do  not  for  .a  single  moment  call  in  question  Mr 
Wilson’s  bona  fides,  but  he  really  does  draw  conclusions 
and  give  interpretations  to  some  of  my  words  which  are  alto¬ 
gether  abhorrent  alike  from  my  feelings  and  from  my  judg¬ 
ment.  He  says,  “  The  Inquisition  and  the  stake  would  (on  my 
argument)  be  both  morally  and  logically  j  ustihable — would,  in 
fact,  be  necessitated  by  the  highest  sense  of  duty — in  the  case 
of  such  as  might  question  the  truth  of  revelation.’^ 

Well,  I  hold  the  fact  of  a  revelation  having  been  made  to 
man  some  1,800  years  ago  to  be  indubitable,  and  the  revela¬ 
tion  itself,  in  all  its  details,  to  be  demonstrable  and  absolutely 
certain.  But  I  don’t,  and  never  did,  justify  “the  stake” 
or  “  the  Inquisition,”  as  these  words  are  commonly  used,  and 
I  never  met  with  any  one  who  did.  I  have  seen  in  the 
writings  of  men  like  Balmez  and  De  Maistre  denials  of  the 
complicity  of  the  Church  with  the  atrocities  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  and  of  the  punishments  which  were  in  vogue  some 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  But  I  always  took  those  denials  to 
mean  that  the  atrocious  practices  were  not  justifiable  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer^  and  I  agreed  with  them.  Balmez 
has  some  very  interesting  chapters  on  gentleness  of  manners  ; 
and  I  am  sure  so  candid  a  writer  as  Mr  Wilson  w'ould  not 
fail  to  correct  some  of  his  notions  as  to  the  tenets  of 
Catholics  on  the  subject  of  persecution,  if  only  he  vrould 
ponder  the  chapters  in  question.  It  is,  indeed,  a  maxim  of 
Catholicism  that  “  The  Church  abhors  blood” 

Mr  Wilson’s  error  arises,  I  think,  from  his  endeavouring 
to  apply  my  abstract  argument  to  a  concrete  case  of  his  own 
imagining.  He  takes  two  popular  fallacies  as  illustrations  of 
my  meaning.  But  somehow  the  words  “  stake  ”  and  “  Inqui¬ 
sition  ”  don’t  convey  definite  ideas  to  my  mind :  nor,  I 
imagine,  to  those  of  nine  people  out  of  ten  who  use  them. 
The  physical  idea  is  present  to  my  imagination,  but  not  the 
moral.  I  do,  indeed,  seem  to  fancy  a  collection  of  bavins 
placed  upon  a  quantity  of  straw  round  a  sort  of  scaffold-pole, 
somewhere  near  the  present  new  meat-market,  and  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  ola  sheep-pens  :  and  I  fancy  a  man  in  the 
midst,  with  an  iron  collar  round  his  neck,  being  stifled  in  the 
smoke  before  the  flames  reach  him.  Or  I  fancy  in  some 
Spanish  town  a  number  of  hideous  men  with  low  foreheads, 
(such  ^  the  late  Henry  Briggs  would  depict),  several  having 
^ts  in  their  eyes,  with  thumbscrews,  racks,  and  other 
instruments  of  torture  in  the  midst ;  jailors,  with  manacles, 
in  the  rmr,  trying  a  man  of  noble  mien  and  lofty  brow  :  the 
expr^ion  of  his  face  I  can’t  quite  determine.  Sometimes  I 
see  his  eye  flash,  and  his  lip  curl  with  scorn,  and  I  seem  to 
hear  him  stamp  his  foot,  muttering  the  while,  JC  puVf&c. ;  but 
then  I  remember  that  the  real  martyr  has  frequently  no 
form  nor  comeliness,  and  no  beauty  that  w^e  should  desire 
him.  I  see  him  with  downcast  eye  and  modest  demeanour, 
and  I  hear  him  reply  firmly,  but  without  bravado,  to  the 
questions  of  the  Pilate  who  examines  him.  But  then  these 
are  but  the  material  aspects  of  the  case.  I  want  to  know 
what  were  the  habits  of  those  times,  and  whether  these 
punishments  were  invented  by  priests  expressly  for  the 
denial  of  Catholic  doctrines,  or  w  hether  they  w’ere  ancient 
punishments  applicable  to  crimes  of  another  sort ;  relics  of  the 
old  times  of  the  Berserkers,  Attila,  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Kiev, 
and  of  a  certain  not  inconsiderable  duke  who  pommelled  the 
lady  of  his  choice  into  such  genuine  admiration  of  his  prowess 
as  to  nmke  her  willingly  be<X)me  his  wife.  These  are  ques¬ 
tions  that  arise  in  my  mind,  and  which  I  propose  to  inves¬ 
tigate  hereafter,  and  I  hope  some  of  Mr  Wilson’s  readers  will 
do  the  same.  But  the  idea  of  enforcing  religious  truth  by  phy¬ 
sical  |)e!8uasions  is  not  hinted  at  by  me  in  tlie  remotest  way, 
and  never  so  much  as  crossed  my  thoughts.  Yet  Mr  Wilson’s 
mind  seems  so  pervaded  by  the  vulgar  English  notion  that  he 
entirely  misses  my  meaning  in  a  very  simple  remark.  I  call 
npon  Mr  Mill  and  his  followers  to  admit  or  deny  a  revela¬ 
tion,  and  say  in  effect,  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument  I 
don’t  care  which  they  do,  that  if  they  deny  a  revelation  I 
^all  know  how  to  conduct  the  argument.  Hereupon  exclaims 
Mr  Wilson,  “that  is  to  say  if  they  refuse  to  lielieve  as  we 
believe  we  shall  compel  them  under  severe  penalties.”  I 
really  beg  to  assure  Mr  Wilson  no  idea  could  be  further  from 
l‘ead  than  that.  All  I  mean  is,  “  Tell  us  your  ground, 
^nd  I’m  ready  for  you.  You  are  in  a  logical,  metaphysical, 
moral,  social,  political  difficulty.  You  can’t  help  coutradict- 
mg  yourselves  whichever  you  assert.  Onlv  state  your 
belief  and  I  will  join  issue  with  you  and  reduce  you  to  a 
patent  absurdity.”  If  I  meant  what  Mr  Wilson  supposes,  I 


should,  believe  me,  avow  it  I  am  not  ashamed  of  any 
opinion  or  principle  I  hold,  or  afraid  to  avow  it  If  I  were, 
I  would  first  discard  it  and  get  another  with  the  shortest 
delay  possible. 

In  tiHith  Mr  Wilson  does  not  understand  me  at  all.  For 
instance,  in  my  definition  of  true  liberty,  I  say,  though  the 
words  are  nearly  the  same  as  Mr  Mill’s,  there  is  an  infinite 
difference  between  us.  I  mean  this.  Mr  Mill  speaks  of  harm 
to  others,  I  speak  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  in  the  word 
“others  ”  I  include  Almighty  God,  to  whom  you  can’t  do  harm. 
This  explanation,  if  carefully  considered,  may  give  Mr  Wil¬ 
son  a  clue  to  a  great  deal  of  my  argument,  the  line  of  which 
he  has  failed  to  perceive.  I  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say, 
but  dare  not  trespass  more  on  your  space.  I  will  merely  add 
my  satisfaction  that  on  one  point  we  do  agree.  I  do  maintain 
that  the  disbeliever  in  the  open  profession  of  his  disbelief 
trenches  upon  the  rights  of  his  fellow-men  by  disturbing  the 
order  of  the  civil  government  and  by  breaking  down  the 
moral  bulwarks  which  are  placed  (not  by  society,  however, 
but  by  God)  between  society  and  its  enemies.  It  is  my  inten¬ 
tion  in  future  papers  to  develops  that  thought. 

I  am,  &c., 

Herongate,  March  16,  1874.  Edward  Lucas. 

P.S. — The  paper  reviewed  by  Mr  Wilson  is  one  of  a  series 
on  Liberty,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Revie^o, 
July,  1869,  and  is  a  criticism  on  Mr  Mill’s  celebrated  book. 


MR  HERBERT  SPENCER  AND  THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN. 

Sir, —  Mr  Wright’s  striking  (|uotations  from  ‘Social 
Statics’  have  filled  me  wdth  astonishment,  as  showing  how 
much  more  widely  than  I  had  supposed  Mr  Spencer  has 
departed  from  the  enlightened  and  generous  teachings  of 
earlier  years — not  the  first  philosopher  who  has  done  so,  I 
believe,  since  the  world  began. 

If  Mr  Wright,  for  whose  sympathy  women  should  feel 
most  grateful,  will  turn  again  to  the  ‘  Study  of  Sociology,’ 
he  will  find  Mr  Spencer  (guided  apparently  by  a  foregone 
conclusion)  setting  science  to  work  to  fix  limits,  and  narrow 
ones,  to  woman’s  sphere  and  capacity, — labouring  zealously 
to  prove  that  she  has  ’necessarily  those  very  mental  and  moral 
defects  which  have  been  so  constantly  urged  as  excuses  for 
depriving  her  of  citizenship, — dismissing  those  women  who 
have  them  not  as  exceptions  who  prove  nothing  but  the  rule 
— hinting  pretty  plainly  that  women  have  too  much  power  as 
it  i8, — an  under-current  of  dryly  regulated  scientific  contempt 
running  through  all  he  says, — and  ending  with  a  solemn  warn¬ 
ing  to  those  who  would  emancipate  the  sex,  to  think  what 
they  do.  For  he  seems  to  consider  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  as  simply  an  addition  to  a  vast  power — not  as  the 
exchange  of  an  irregular  and  underhand  influence  for  an  open 
and  regulated  one. 

We  must  not  quarrel  with  Mr  Spencer,  or  any  man,  for 
having  or  expressing  a  conscientious  conviction,  however 
repugnant  to  our  own  ;  but  how  can  we  after  this  take  him 
for  a  guide,  without  retracing  our  steps  and  abandoning  our 
highest  aspirations — how  can  we  regard  him  as  our  advocate 
whilst  he  is  aiming  such  heavy  side-blows  at  our  cause — the 
cause,  we  hold,  not  of  women  only,  but  of  all  humanity  ? 

In  the  meanwhile,  w^e  can  but  look  back  with  fonder  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  unflinching  consistency,  the  wide  enlightenment, 
and  the  generous  faith  of  our  beloved  teacher,  J ohn  Stuart 
Mill.  I  am,  &c.,  L. 


PARISIAN  NOTES. 

Paris,  March  18. 

Events  pass  away  rapidly.  It  is,  however,  not  too  late  to 
speak  of  the  grotesque  occurrence  which  has  troubled,  during 
the  last  few  days,  the  peaceable  sittings  of  the  Academy.  As 
you  are  aware,  Emile  Ollivier,  holding  himself  under  an  obli¬ 
gation,  as  ex-Minister  of  the  ex-Empire,  to  intercalate  some 
highly  spiced  sentences  on  the  ex-Emperor  in  his  reception 
address,  has  been  refused  the  opportunity  of  delivering  both 
the  discourse  and  the  apology  contained  in  it.  From  this 
results  the  strange  situation  that  the  Academy  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  M.  Ollivier  but  he  is,  notwithstanding,  an  acade¬ 
mician.  M.  Emile  Ollivier  has  not  pronounced  his  discourse, 
restrained  by  the  presence  of  the  solemn  countenances  of 
which  the  meetings  of  the  Institute  are  made  up  but  all  the 
journals  have  printed  it,  and  it  is  about  to  appear  in  a  volume, 
which  will  certainly  be  read  with  more  attention  than  would 
have  been  given  to  the  subject  if  it  had  not  been  the  cause  of 
so  much  scandal.  M.  Ollivier  thus  loses  nothing ;  and  the 
Academy,  on  the  other  hand,  loses  much  of  \i^ prestige. 

The  Forty  have  committed  a  grave  blunder  in  nominating 
the  Minister  of  the  Empire.  A  seat  was  vacant,  thi^  of 
Lamartine.  A  *great  ^poet — Th^ophile  Gautier — was  there 
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waiting  his  election.  But  what  did  they  care  about  poetry  ! 
Pshaw  I  W  hat  they  wanted  was  to  flatter  the  powers  that 
be,  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  throne,  to  declare  the 
jilmighty  power  of  the  Emperor.  “There  is  not  a  man 
more  worthy  to  be  one  of  us  than  he  whom  you  have  dis¬ 
tinguished.  He  is  not  a  great  orator,  nor  a  great  w’riter,  not 
even  a  little  poet ;  but  he  is  your  Minister.  What  more 
could  we  ask  ?  ”  A  iid  these  same  men,  then  so  basely  servile, 
have  shown  themselves  now  implacable  towards  the  pow'ers 
that  were,  but  are  not.  Emile  Ollivier  said  to  them  : — “  It  was 
to  please  Napoleon  III.  that  you  elected  me.  Let  me  render 
homage  to  the  memory  of  Napoleon  III.”  They  answered 
him: — “We  elected  you  because  you  were  all-powerful. 
Now  that  you  are  no  longer  anything,  and  that  you  can  do 
nothing, — now  we  demand  of  you  that  you  shall  enter  in  the 
quietest  possible  manner,  without  making  a  disturbance,  with¬ 
out  attracting  the  attention  of  the  public.  It  is  sutficiently 
annoying  to  be  obliged  to  have  you  among  us.”  We  must 
frankly  avow  that  the  comedy  is  distinguished  at  once  by 
buflToonery  and  bathos.  It  commences  by  arousing  our 
laughter,  and  ends  by  exciting  our  disgust. 

The  buffoonery,  for  a  thing  of  its  kind,  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired  just  now.  Nothing  is  more  profoundly  comical 
than  the  noise  made  by  the  Bonapartist  clique  over  the 
famous  date  of  the  16th  March,  the  day  of  the  Prince 
Imperial.  They  are  not  stupid,  these  Bonapartists.  They 
cry  so  very  loud  that  people  almost  think  they  must  be 
numerous.  They  raise  their  voices  very  high  in  the  parts 
where  there  is  an  echo.  The  echo  answers,  as  is  the  duty  of 
an  echo ;  and  these  gentlemen  do  what  they  can  to  pass  off 
the  echo  for  a  genuine  voice.  They  organise  manifestations, 
and  pilgrimages,  and  excursions ;  they  order  enormous 
bouquets  of  violets,  with  devices  of  N.  and  E.,  at  all  the 
florists  of  Paris  ;  they  tell,  with  an  air  of  importance,  of  how 
such  a  one  of  their  party  has  gone  and  such  a  one  has  arrived  ; 
they  multiply  themselves,  and  parade  themselves,  and  work 
themselves  up  into  such  a  state  of  intoxication,  that  they 
finish  by  believing  in  their  power,  their  ability,  and  their 
numbers.  O  sw'eet  illusions  ! 

It  is  always  the  same  little  group,  rather  diminished  than 
increased,  the  group  which  assisted  at  the  obsequies  of  the 
father,  which  has  set  out  for  Chislehurst  in  order  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  son.  At  the  theatre  in  military  pieces,  when  an 
army  has  to  defile  across  the  stage,  how  do  they  make  the 
spectators  believe  that  the  soldiers  are  in  great  number  ? 
Nothing  is  more  simple.  Men  go  out  at  the  left,  walk  round 
the  back,  and  re-enter  at  the  right.  The  Bonapartist  stage- 
managers  follow  the  same  course  in  their  excursions  to  Eng¬ 
land.  The  same  “supers”  come  and  go,  disappearing  and 
reappearing  from  behind  the  canvas. 

They  have  adopted  a  still  more  ingenious  plan  for  deceiv¬ 
ing  the  public  with  regard  to  the  popularity  of  their  cause. 
On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  March,  the  principal  organs 
of  the  party  published  a  note  in  which  they  exhorted  the 
faubourgs  to  keep  quiet.  “We  have  been  informed,”  said 
they,  “  that  the  workmen  propose  to  organise  an  immense 
though  peaceable  demonstration  in  favour  of  the  Empire. 
Masses  of  men  are  to  cover  the  Boulevards  to-day,  and  cry 
‘  L Empire  ou  de  Vouvrage  !  ’  Let  them  beware.  Not  one 
of  us  must  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  into  such  culpable 
imprudence.”  Then  follow  some  remarks  on  the  “  material 
disturbance  of  public  order,”  on  the  “patriotism  of  the 
Imperialists,”  on  the  reasons  that  the  people  have  for  “con¬ 
sidering  the  return  of  their  prosperity  as  closely  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  imperial  rcyime,”  on  the  efforts  which  Mar¬ 
shal  MacMahou  has  made  pour  accomplir  son  mandat”  ou 
universal  sutfrage,  on  the  pUbiscite^  and  other  rights  of  the 
multitude. 

Kemark,  I  beg  of  you,  that  all  this  Bonapartist  agitation 
has  moved  no  one  ;  that  the  artisans  of  the  faubourgs  have 
not  ceased  to  be  inditferent,  and  that  on  no  occasion,  never^ 
has  it  been  a  question  of  popular  interest.  The  note  which 
I  have  just  cited  has  a  double  end.  The  innocent  reader,  on 
seeing  it,  says  to  himself  that  the  Empire  is  ready  to  be  set 
up  if  the  workmen  of  the  faubourgs  wish  for  it  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  struggle  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  struck  by 
the  noble  disinterestedness  of  the  Bonapartist  journals  in  ex- 
hortiug  their  adherents  to  have  respect  for  the  law,  and  not 
wishing  to  accomplish  their  aims  otherwise  than  legally. 

Frankly,  if  we  have  come  to  that,  if  we  again  suffer  from 
Bonapartism  on  the  brain,  if  the  journals  of  the  clique  pub¬ 
lish  with  impunity  such  discourses  as  that  delivered  -at 
Chislehurst,  is  it  not  to  the  Government  of  the  24th  May 
that  we  owe  it  ?  Before  that  day  was  not  the  majority  of 
Versailles  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  country,  that  Bonapart¬ 
ism  should  be  treated  as  it  deserved  ?  But  the  Iloyalists  have 
had  need  of  it  against  Eepublicanism,  and  it  has  paid  them  in 
their  own  coin.  The  impudence  of  the  Imperialists  is  of 
the  splendid  results  of  “moral  order.”  It  seems  to  me  that, 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  Oouv€rnemcnt*de  combat'^  has 
produced  nothing  else. 


'  ■  Hill  ill, lii" 

I  am  aware  that  their  projects  have  multiplied,  and  that 
every  day  new  ones  are  anuounced.  But  it  does  not  appear 
to  me  at  all  proved  that  they  possess  the  compact  and  decided 
majority  necessary  to  support  them  and  carry  the  measures 
which  will  be  demanded  of  them.  The  Assembly  is  capricious 
and  already,  upon  many  questions  of  detail,  has  been  digl 
organised.  The  other  day  this  occurred  on  the  sugar  question 
then  on  the  prorogation  of  the  municipalities,  then  on  the  salt 
duty.  These  checks  are  not  very  noteworthy,  it  is  true  and 
the  country  pays  little  heed  to  them ;  but  small  disasters 
sometimes  lead  to  great  falls,  and  it  is  not  astonishing  to  see 
that  the  Government  hesitates  to  risk  a  discussion  on  the 
constitutional  laws. 

For  the  time,  M.  de  Broglie  will  be  indulged  in  his  whim 
of  creating  a  Second  Chamber, — a  Chamber  of  Senators, 
destined  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  This  Senate  will  have  a  number  of  tough  jobs  to 
do.  Suppose  Universal  Suffrage,  by  continuing  to  elect  Re¬ 
publican  deputies,  definitively  displaces  the  majority,  and 
makes  the  Left  outweigh  the  Right.  To  whom  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  to  look  for  orders  to  dissolve  this 
Republican  Chamber  ?  The  Senate.  Who  is  to  preserve  the 
Republic  from  the  Republicans  ?  The  Senate.  Where  shall  be 
found  the  faithful  servant  of  the  “  Gouvernement  de  combat” 
when  the  country  will  no  longer  support  them  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  ?  In  the  Senate.  In  short,  the  Senate  will  be  Senate  to 
do  everything,  to  decree  everything,  to  endorse  everything. 
Pretty  dream  !  But  it  is  not  yet  quite  a  reality.  * 

That  which  is  a  reality  is  the  address  signed  by  the  muni¬ 
cipal  council  of  Paris,  asking  Marshal  MacMahon  for  the 
return  of  the  Government  to  Paris.  Every  year,  to  ease  their 
conscience,  the  council  signs  an  address  of  that  kind  ;  but  the 
Government  remains  at  Versailles.  True,  its  return  would 
be  an  enormous  gain  to  the  tradespeople  of  Paris,  both  great 
and  small.  It  would  re-establish  confidence  more  than  all 
the  speeches  and  balls  in  the  world.  It  would  at  once 
suppress  the  fears  of  the  rich  foreigners  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  the  capital.  But  these  are  mere  secondary  consi¬ 
derations.  While  the  reactionary  element  is  in  a  majority  in 
the  Assembly,  it  will  not  return  to  Paris.  All  the  petitions 
and  all  the  addresses  will  accomplish  nothing. 

With  regard  to  theatrical  news  I  have  very  little  to  say, 
A  novelist  of  very  great  talent,  M.  Gustave  Flaubert,  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  *■  Madame  Bovary,’  has  brought  out 
at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  a  comedy  in  four  acts,  called  Le 
Candidate  which  has  had  no  success.  The  piece  is  unnatural 
and  commonplace,  wearisome  and  stiff,  without  unity  or 
novelty,  poor  in  its  portrayal  of  character,  and  elephantine 
in  its  wit.  Its  characters  are  marionettes,  not  human  beings. 
I  would  not  even  speak  about  it  if  it  were  not  the  work  of 
one  to  whom  contemporary  literature  owes  ‘  Madame  Bovary* 
and  ‘  Salammbd.’  M.  Flaubert  is  evidently  a  stranger  to  the 
dramatic  art ;  and  his  fame  is  untouched  by  this  abortive 
attempt.  The  artist,  strong  even  to  roughness,  full  of  power 
aud  concentration,  who  has  written  one  of  the  great  novels  of 
the  century,  is  not  to  be  thought  less  of  on  account  of  this 
dramatic  caricature,  pencilled  in  an  evil  hour.  ^ 

Last  week  an  actress  died  who  has  left  behind  her  a  great 
gap  and  many  regrets.  The  English  people  have  known 
Airaee  Descl^e,  for  she  achieved  in  London  almost  as  much 
success  as  at  Paris.  She  was  one  of  the  few  great  artistes  our 
age  has  produced.  After  having  remained  for  a  long  time  an 
obscure  travelling  comecftemie,  going  to  Florence  and  Brussels, 
Dumas  discovered  her  one  evening  in  a  little  foreign  theatre, 
where  she  played  Diane  de  Lys.  He  induced  her  to  come  to 
Paris.  She  came  out  in  Frou-Frou^  that  pretty  little  Parisian 
oul  who  appears  wrapped  in  smiles  and  disappears  dissolved 
in  tears.  She  created  successively  the  roles  which  Dumas 
wrote  for  her  :  La  Visite  de  Noces^  La  Princesse  Georges^  and 
La  Femme  de  Claude.  She  personified  these  characters  with 
an  ardour  and  love  that  Rachel  alone  has  equalled  in  her 
interpretation  of  tragedy.  She  lived  their  life.  She  suffered 
their  sorrows.  Jealousy,  anger,  hatred,  shame,  tenderness, 
all  these  she  has  felt. 

Dumas,  who  well  knew  what  he  owed  to  her,  has  magni¬ 
ficently  recalled  at  the  grave  of  Desclee  the  episodes  of  her 
life.  He  told  how,  six  months  ago,  illness  seized  her.  From 
its  first  symptoms  her  malady  was  known  to  be  mortal  The 
masters  of  the  healing  art  one  after  the  other  declared  their 
impotence.  All  those  who  were  with  her  knew  she  was  aboi^ 
to  die.  She  alone  knew  it  not.  She  prayed  for  death,  and 
no  one  dared  to  tell  her  it  was  there.  Her  last  illusion  m 
this  vrorld  was  the  belief  that  she  would  live  a  long  time. 

With  regard  to  the  details  of  her  private  life  I  shall  say 
nothing  ;  where  she  was  born,  how  she  was  brought  up,  where 
she  made  her  dibutj  or  where  she  has  gone.  With  Dumas  1 
say — “  What  matters  ?  A  woman  like  her  has  no  private 
life.  She  has  moved  our  hearts,  and  because  of  this  she  is 
dead.  This  is  her  history.” 

Arnold  Mortibr. 
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of  a  general  alliance  against  us,  India  could  be  held  and 
the  command  of  the  Eastern  Seas  retained  only  by  the 
addition  of  millions  to  our  Army  and  Navy-estimates. 
Shall  there  be  such  an  addition  to  these  estimates  ?  Is 
peace  and  retrenchment  really  desired  ?  And  yet,  are  we 
unwilling  to  purchase  peace  by  submitting  to  annihilation  ? 
Then,  Russia  must  be  given  distinctly,  though  with  all 
friendly  courtesy,  to  understand  that  the  occupation  of 
Persia,  or  one  step  further  towards  such  occupation,  would 
be  instantly  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war.  Such  a  firm, 
but  friendly  announcement  of  our  resolution  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  acts  a  castis  belli  would,  as  we  have  now  long  known, 
have  saved  us  our  last  Russian  war,  with  its  vast  waste  of 
blood  and  treasure  ;  and  inexcusable  would  be  the  commit¬ 
ting  again  of  a  like  mistake.  Along  with  such  an  announce¬ 
ment,  our  Minister  at  Teher4n  shoi^ld  be  replaced  by  some 
able  Indian  diplomatist  more  fit  for  so  important  a  post ; 
and  our  influence  in  Beloochistan  and  Afghanistan  should, 
by  every  possible  means,  be  increased.  To  the  same  great 
end  also — namely,  the  prevention  of  further  menace  by 
Russia  to  our  Indian  Empire — our  European  policy  should 
be  directed. 

The  Eastern  Question  is  simply  the  question  as  to  who 
shall  bring  the  East  under  the  influence  of  the  West,  and, 
in  order  to  its  more  rapid  and  nobler  development,  subject 
Asia  to  Europe.  Nor  can  there  be  a  pretence  that  by 
indirect,  or  even  direct  European  rule,  national  feeling 
would  be  hurt  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia.  For 
the  Arabic-speaking  populations  of  various  races  that 
inhabit  these  countries  are  not  only  already  ruled  by 
foreigners, — and  these,  scandalously  ill-ruling  Turks  ; — but 
there  are  no  germs  even  to  be  found  among  them  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  independent  self-government ;  and  the  more  direct 
the  European  rule  that  might  be  substituted  for  that  of  their 
present  tyrants,  the  more  would  they  rejoice.  The  Turks 
have,  in  fact,  long  forfeited  whatever  right  they  may  ever 
have  had  to  govern  these  once  magnificently  fertile  regions ; 
and  the  Eastern  traveller,  as  he  looks  on  the  desolation 
which  the  anarchy  of  their  rule  has  everywhere  brought, 
is  stirred  with  indignation  that  they  should  so  long  have 
been  permitted,  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  words,  to 
oppress  the  Earth.  If  there  is  still  in  Britain  a  kindness 
for  Turkey,  it  is,  at  bottom,  but  that  of  creditors  who 
have,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war,  lent  her 
some  eighty.five  millions  and  are  anxious  for  their  divi¬ 
dends.  But  when  the  City  sees  better  means  of  recouping 
itself  than  by  going  on  lending  and  trusting,  that  moment 
our  suflBciently  ungrateful  ally,  who,  but  the  other  day,  at 
Russian  instigation,  had  the  insolence  to  attack  a  British 
feudatory  in  Arabia,  will  be  very  summarily  and  deservedly 
thrown  over.  Our  scruples,  therefore,  cannot  be  about  oust¬ 
ing  these  tyrants,  in  the  name  of  the  downtrodden  popula¬ 
tions,  from  their  scandalous  misgovemment  of  some  of  the 
fairest  regions  of  the  Earth ;  but  our  scruples  must  rather  be 
about  refraining  so  long,  and  chiefly  from  mere  selfish  reasons, 
from  so  ousting  them.  And  if  the  defence  of  our  Indian 
Empire,  and  our  duty  to  our  Indian  subjects,  require  it, 
hesitation  to  possess  ourselves  of  any  part  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  would  be  not  only  a  folly,  but  a  crime. 

Nor  is  it  either  desirable  or  possible  that,  in  the  ^eat 
work  of  the  Europeanising  of  Aaia,  either  Hither  Asia  or 
Egypt  should  be  much  longer  misgoverned  by  the  Turks.  ^  If 
not  by  us,  by  Russia,  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  wi^ 
some  other  European  Power,  Turkey  will  bo  certainly  dis¬ 
possessed  of  her  long-forfeited  Pashalick.  And  if  by  Russia 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  some  other  European  power, 
she  is  BO  dispossessed,  and  Persia,  now  too  ruled  by  a  Turkish, 
rather  than  native  dynasty,  annexed ;  then,  India  is  either 
lost,  or  but  retained  by  most  exhausting  efforts.  In  the  face 
of  Russia’s  ambition  to  seat  herself  at  Constantinople,  and 
thence  rule  the  Asiatic  Continent  as  undisputed  mistress— 
an  ambition  which  we  shall  again  frankly  own  to  be  alike 
grand  in  its  conception,  and,  though  scandalously  unscru¬ 
pulous  in  its  means,  admirably  foresighted  and  persistent 
in  its  working-out — in  the  face  of  such  an  ambition,  our 
Indian  Empire,  and  with  it  the  consciousness  for  each  of 
us  of  being  members  of  a  great  Power,  with  large  views 
and  ennobling  duties,  can  be  retained  only  by  determinedly 
limiting  Russia  to  Northern  and  Central  Asia,  and  main- 


Four  addUional  paget,  forming  the  inner  sheet  of 
the  paper,  are  now  permanently  added  to  the  Examinee. 
This  enlargement  it  dictated  by  a  detire  on  the  part  of 
the  Proprietort  to  secure  to  the  readers  of  this  periodical 
a  greater  variety  in  its  contents,  and  to  make  it  a 
fnoro  complete  exponent  of  Radical  thought  in  matters 
political,  social,  literary,  and  artistic,  than  has  hititerto 
been  the  case.  In  particular,  the  record  of  progress  in 
Music,  Art,  and  the  Drama  has  been  committed  to 
competent  hands,  and  will  continue  to  be  made  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Examinee. 


THE  WEDDING  OF  RUSSIA  AND  BRITAIN. 

Central  Asia  and  the  Anglo-Ruseian  Frontier  Question,  a  Series  of 
Political  Papers.  By  Arminius  VamWry,  Ordinary  Profeasor  of 
Oriental  Languages  and  Literature  in  tbe  Royal  University  of 
Pesth.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1874. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  relief  and  satisfaction— as  of  one 
penetrating  from  outer  and  passing  shows  to  inner  and  per¬ 
manent  realities — that,  in  the  midst  of  the  present  tumul¬ 
tuous  interchange  of  compliments  between  Holy  Russia 
and  Oreat  Britain,  on  the  occasion  of  this  little  princely 
Wedding,  one  takes  up  such  a  work  as  Professor  Vamb^ry’s 
on  ^Central  Asia,’  and,  turning  to  the  consideration  of  the 
actual  relations  of  the  two  Peoples  and  Empires,  gives 
oneself  to  thought  on  the  possibility  of  a  greater  than  a 
mere  princely  Wedding,  and  the  probability,  or  rather 
certainty,  that  if  our  Foreign  policy  continues  to  be  as 
blind,  imbecile,  and  irresolute  as  of  late  years,  we  shall,  at 
DO  distant  period,  have  but  the  alternative  of  a  disastrous 
war,  under  every  possible  disadvantage,  or  extinction  as  a 
great  Power. 

Checked  by  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
(1854-1856)  in  her  advance  on  Constantinople  by  way  of 
Europe,  Russia  has,  since  then,  advanced  towards  the  same 
goal  byway  of  Asia.  Belgrade  was,  Teherdn  is  now,  the  square 
on  which  it  is  designed  to  set  the  piece  that  will  give  check¬ 
mate  to  the  defenders  of  Constantinople.  And  however 
much  we  may  be  opposed  to  the  realisation  of  her  dreams, 
all  honour,  let  us  frankly  say,  all  honour  to  Russia  for  the 
grandeur  of  her  ambition,  and  the  foresight,  persistency, 
and  valour  with  which  she  has  worked  towards  its  accom¬ 
plishment.  Shame  only  to  ourselves  for  our  blindness, 
imbecility,  and  irresoluteness.  That,  checked  in  Europe, 
Russia  would,  with  her  admirably  indomitable  pertinacity, 
advance  to  her  great  aim  by  way  of  Asia,  might  easily 
have  been  foreseen.  And  yet  no  such  obstacles  were  put 
in  the  way  of  her  so  doing  as,  during  tbe  Crimean  War, 
and  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  might  and  ought  to  have  been 
opposed  to  her.  During  that  war  the  Circassians  ought  to 
have  been  assisted  in  their  heroic  struggle,  and  the 
proffered  alliance  of  Persia  accepted ;  and  by  that  Treaty 
the  independence  of  Circassia  should  have  been  guaranteed, 
as  was  that  of  Servia  and  Roumania,  and  the  provinces 
robbed  from  Persia,  with  her  right  to  have  warships  on  the 
Caspian,  restored.  But  none  of  these  things  were  done, 
and  what  was  done  has  been  undone.  And  last  year,  after 
the  usual  preliminaries  of  diplomatic  hoodwinking,  we 
suddenly  found  Khiva  conquered,  and  Russia  our  imme¬ 
diate  neighbour  on  the  other  side  of  the  Himalayas. 

The  next  great  move  will  be  the  occupation,  or,  we  would 
hope,  only  attempted  occupation,  of  Persia,  and  the  menacing 
at  once  of  Turkey  and  of  India  from  Teher&n.  One  is  glad  to 
find  that,  thanks  to  such  writers  as  the  authors  of  two  recent 
articles  on  the  Eastern  Question  in  Fraser's  Magazine  and 
the  Fortnightly  Review,  this  is  beginning  to  be  now,  not 
individually  only,  but  generally  foreseen,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  a  move  to  the  very  existence  of  Britain  as 
a  great  Power  in  some  degree  appreciated.  Idle  may  be 
the  fears  of  a  direct  attack  on  India,  from  the  Russian 
^nquests  in  Central  Asia,  by  way  of  the  passes  of  the 
Himalayas.  Very  far  from  idle  are  the  fears  of  such  an 
attack  through  that  annexation  of  Persia  for  which  these 
^nquests  have  prepared.  With  a  Russian  fleet  in  the 
ersian  Gulf,  and  the  possibilities,  or  rather  probabilities. 
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tainiog  or  gaining  for  onrselres  paranaonnt  influence  in 
Egypt  and  Southern  Asia, — Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Persia. 

And  the  opposition  of  Britain  to  Bussia,  should  she 
refuse  such  a  division  of  Empire,  and  strain  to  overpass  the 
southern  frontiers  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Central  Asia, 
among  whom  her  true  mission  lies,  can  and  ought  to  be 
placed  on  far  higher  than  merely  selfish  grounds.  Not  merely 
because  she  might  otherwise  lose  India,  or  be  constantly 
menaced  with  the  loss  of  it,  but  because  of  the  duty  which 
her  higher  civilisation  imposes  on  her,  therefore  must 
Britain  resist  every  movement  of  Bussia  that  might  threaten 
her  security  in  the  fulfilment  of  those  duties  which  that 
civilisation  imposes  on  her  towards  the  Asiatic  popu¬ 
lations.  Nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  the  assertion  of  a 
higher  civilisation  is  a  mere  insular  boast.  The  impartial 
verdict  of  Europe  could  not  but  confirm  it  as  perfectly 
legitimate.  In  the  government  of  Asia  great  questions  of 
commercial,  religious,  and  social  policy  have  to  be  dealt  with. 
Commercially,  Bussia’s  is  a  Protectionist,  Britain's  a  Free- 
trade  policy.  Can  there,  then,  be  a  doubt  among  the  true 
friends  of  Progress,  whatever  their  nationality,  which  Power 
should,  for  the  general  good  of  mankind,  have  the  supre¬ 
macy  in  Asia?  In  India  and  Persia  particularly  there 
already  exist,  in  the  Brahmo-Somaj  movement  in  the 
former,  and  in  the  Bdbist  movement  in  the  latter,  the 
germs  at  least  of  vast  religious  and  social  revolutions.  Can 
it  be  questioned  by  any  acquainted  with  these  movements, 
whether  it  is  more  desirable  to  entrust  Bussia  or  Britain 
with  power  over  their  development  ?  For  these  movements, 
as  wo  may  hereafter  have  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out, 
are,  in  their  principles  and  aims,  singularly  in  accordance 
with  those  now  stirring  Europe.  Can  it,  then,  be  doubted 
that,  by  linking  the  new  religious  and  social  movements  of 
Europe  and  Asia  as  under  the  rule  of  Britain  they  would 
alone  be  linked,  the  European  and  Asiatic  movements 
would,  in  their  mutual  action,  be  each  incalculably 
strengthened  ? 

Such  are  some  of  tbe  thoughts  to  the  expression  of 
which  the  perusal  of  Professor  Vambery’s  last  book  has  led 
us  on  that  greater  than  a  mere  princely  Wedding  that  will, 
we  hope,  at  no  distant  day  be  peacefully  celebrated  between 
the  Empires  of  Bussia  and  of  Britain.  Let  Bussia  rule  in 
Northern  and  Central  Asia,  and  Britain  direct  the  destinies 
of  its  more  civilised  Southern  populations.  But  having 
thus  exhausted  the  space  at  our  disposal,  we  can  only 
briefly  recommend  to  our  readers  these  collected  papers  of 
Professor  Vambery’s  on  ‘  Central  Asia  and  the  Anglo- 
Bussian  Frontier.’ 

J.  S.  Stuaet-Glennie. 


SAINT  VINCENT  DE  PAUL. 

The  Life  of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the 
Rev.  F.  WilMn,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Rownharos,  Prebendary  of  Sarum, 
and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Rivingtons. 

The  life  of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul  was  one  well-deserving 
a  biographer,  not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  character, 
but  also  because  of  the  interest  attaching  to  the  period  in 
which  that  life  was  passed.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  task  has  been  satisfactorily  performed  in  the  present 
volume.  The  historical  events  are  barely  indicated,  and 
yet  a  sketch  of  the  wars,  famines,  and  insurrections  of  the 
Fronde,  by  which  France  was  devastated,  would  have  given 
a  sombre,  nay  lurid  colouring  to  the  background,  serving  to 
throw  into  yet  brighter  relief  the  benevolent  character  of 
the  hero  of  the  story.  That  story  itself  might  also  have 
been  narrated  with  greater  conciseness  and  in  a  more  felici¬ 
tous  style ;  for  it  abounds  in  picturesque  incidents  which, 
if  well  told,  could  not  have  failed  to  charm  and  impress  the 
imagination.  JSuch,  for  example,  is  Vincent’s  capture  by  a 
Turkish  brigantine  and  bondage  in  Barbary.  The  interest 
which  he  inspired  in  one  of  the  wives  of  his  master,  and  her 
influence  in  procuring  his  release,  almost  reads  like  a 
romance.  On  the  whole,  although  the  biographer  has  not 
made  the  most  of  his  materials,  the  book  is  a  fairly  readable 
one. 

8.  Vincent  de  Paul,  bom  in  1576,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant 
iarmer  possessing  a  small  strip  of  land  in  a  village  lying 


at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  his  boyhood  ho  was 
employed  in  tending  hb  father’s  sheep,  but  the  latter  beinff 
struck  by  his  son’s  unusual  intelligence,  determined  ^ 
educate  him  for  the  Church,  hoping  that  he  might  thus 
eventually  rise  to  eminence  and  be  the  means  of  enriohinff 
his  family.  Had  he  lived  his  expectations  would  have 
been  disappointed  in  this  respect,  as  Vincent  steadily 
refused  to  apply  the  revenues  of  the  Church  to  private 
ends.  For  the  distinguishing  traits  of  his  character  are  a 
rare  disinterestedness  joined  to  practical  ability  and  pro¬ 
found  goodness  of  heart.  He  gave  a  signal  proof  of  com. 
passionate  tenderness  by  submitting,  when  chaplain  of 
convicts,  to  voluntary  captivity  in  order  to  rescue  a  young 
galley-slave  who  was  broken-hearted  at  being  torn  from  his 
destitute  wife  and  children.  It  may  seem  improbable  that 
Vincent,  who  had  preserved  a  strict  incognito  in  order  to 
investigate  the  state  of  the  galleys,  should  have  been  able 
to  prevail  on  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  gang  to  let  him 
take  the  young  man’s  place.  But  the  biographer  records 
the  story  as  one  attested  by  trustworthy  witnesses ;  and  if 
this  is  so,  the  reality  vies  with  that  ideal  goodness  shadowed 
forth  by  Victor  Hugo  in  the  well-remembered  figure  of  his 
Bishop  Monseigneur  Bienvenu. 

The  first  work  of  importance  in  which  Vincent  engaged 
was  the  institution  and  direction  of  a  society  of  Mission 
priests,  which  he,  with  two  of  his  companions,  started  on 
the  humblest  scale.  They  chiefly  devoted  themselves,  in 
imitation  of  the  apostles,  to  the  lowliest  offices,  journeying 
from  village  to  village  in  order  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
the  sick  and  afflicted.  Others,  attracted  by  their  remarkable 
zeal,  gradually  recruited  their  numbers,  and  in  1626  the 
growing  society  was  formally  approved  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris.  In  the  following  year  Louis  XIII.,  by  his  letters 
patent,  granted  to  the  Association  permission  to  establish 
themselves  in  any  part  of  his  kingdom,  and  finally  the  richly 
endowed  Priory  of  S.  Lazarus,  situated  on  the  outskirts 
Paris,  was  transferred  by  a  deed  of  gift  to  Vincent  and  his 
community. 

The  fame  of  S.  Vincent,  however,  principally  rests  on 
his  having  been  the  founder  of  sisterhoods.  This  also  was 
not  a  scheme  deliberately  conceived  and  matured,  but 
sprang  from  the  practical  needs  around  him,  and  grew  from 
insignificant  beginnings  till  it  became  one  of  the  mcMt 
prominent  features  of  ecclesiastical  organisation.  The 
pitiable  state  of  the  sick  poor  first  suggested  to  Vincent 
the  idea  of  persuading  ladies  of  wealth  and  piety  to  devote 
some  of  their  time  to  the  alleviation  of  the  misery  around 
them.  But  he  soon  discovered  that  the  work  thus  under¬ 
taken  was  subject  to  frequent  interruptions.  He  saw  that 
if  the  thing  was  to  be  done  at  all  it  had  to  be  done  by 
unremitting  labour  and  self-sacrifice.  On  one  of  his  many 
missions  in  the  country  he  remembered  having  come  acrou 
a  poor  girl,  earning  her  scanty  pittance  by  keeping  cows, 
but  so  eager  for  knowledge  that  she  used  to  stop  all  way¬ 
farers  in  order  that  they  might  give  her  a  little  instruction 
in  reading.  The  knowledge  she  owed  to  the  generosity  of 
others  she  was  eager  to  impart  to  those  less  fortunate  than 
herself ;  and  she  had  thus  made  herself  the  voluntary 
instructress  of  the  village  children.  This  was  the  very 
person  that  Vincent  wanted.  He  invited  her  to  come  to 
Paris.  And  the  ardour  with  which  she  entered  into  his 
charitable  plans  surpassed  even  his  expectations.  Day  and 
night  this  noble-hearted  woman  devoted  herself  with  heroic 
courage  to  the  care  of  the  poor,  the  infirm,  and  the  sick, 
till  at  last — stricken  by  the  plague  caught  from  one  of  her 
patients — she  fell  a  victim  to  her  labour,  but  not  before 
she  had  wrought  a  marvellous  change  in  the  whole  organi¬ 
sation  of  charity.  Amongst  other  instructions  Vincent  gives 
the  following  advice  to  this  first  society  of  sisters 

They  will  remember  that,  although  they  are  not  nuns,  that  con¬ 
dition  not  being  suitable  for  the  works  of  their  vocation,  never¬ 
theless  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  more  exposed  than  those 
that  are  cloistered  and  enclosed,  they  have  need  of  a  higher 
virtue  than  if  they  were  professed  in  a  religious  order.  Inr 
instead  of  a  convent  they  have  only  the  dwellings  of  the  sick ; 
for  a  cell,  some  poor  chamber;  for  a  chapel,  the  parish  church; 
for  a  cloister,  the  streets  of  a  town  ;  for  enclosure,  obedience ;  fo^ 
a  gate,  the  fear  of  God ;  for  a  veil,  holy  modesty. 

Vincent,  it  should  be  remembered  to  his  honour,  founded 
another  institution  as  humane  in  its  tendencies  as  that  of 
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the  iisterhoods.  This  was  an  asylum  for  foundlings.  The 
age  being  one  of  peculiar  immorality  and  licentiousness,  the 
sight  of  infants  exposed  in  the  streets  of  Paris  was  too 
common  to  excite  even  compassion.  Many  perished,  many 
entrusted  to  private  care  by  the  police  suffered  from  neglect 
and  ill-treatment.  Vincent’s  Ladies*  Association  for  the 
Care  of  Foundling  Children  strove  to  remedy  these  abuses, 
and  as  the  undertaking  assumed  ever  larger  proportions, 
a  small  donation  was  obtained  from  the  Crown  to  the 
amount  of  12,000  francs. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Fronde,  Vin¬ 
cent  went  to  St  Qermain’s  in  order  to  try  and  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  the  Queen  and  Parliament.  His 
efforts  proving  ineffectual,  he  started  on  a  visitation  tour 
to  various  houses  of  his  Order,  preaching  at  the  different 
villages  through  which  he  passed,  and  meeting  with  several 
perilous  adventures,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country.  In  consequence  of  the  fatigues  he  underwent  he 
fell  dangerously  ill,  suffering  thenceforth  for  many  years 
from  ague  and  low  fever.  During  the  last  two  years  of 
his  life  he  almost  entirely  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  his 
brethren  used  to  carry  him  into  the  chapel,  the  only  place 
whither  he  would  suffer  any  one  to  take  him.  But  though 
in  constant  pain,  he  continued  to  the  last  performing  all 
the  duties  of  his  oflSce.  He  died  in  1660,  in  his  eighty- 
sixth  year. 

Vincent’s  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  suffering  and  the 
poor  must  infallibly  attract  even  those  who  would  entirely 
disagree  with  his  theological  tenets.  Such  a  man,  what¬ 
ever  the  creed  he  professes,  cannot  fail  to  ennoble  it.  And  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  Church  of  Borne  rouses  our  profound 
abhorrence  for  having  instituted  the  Inquisition,  it  conciliates 
us,  on  the  other  hand,  as  being  the  originator  of  hospitals, 
alms-houses,  and  orphan  asylums,  and  as  having  been  the 
spiritual  mother  of  men  like  S.  Vincent,  and  women  like 
Madame  de  Chantal,  who  spent  themselves  freely  and 
unconditionally  in  the  service  of  suffering  humanity. 

M.  B. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1870-1871. 

1.  The  Operations  of  the  First  Army  under  General  von  Steinmetz^  to 
the  Capitulation  of  Metz.  By  Nlajor  A.  von  Schell.  Translated 
by  Captain  Hollis,  R.A.  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

2.  The  Operations  of  the  First  Army  under  General  von  Goehen.  By 
Major  A.  von  Schell.  Translated  by  Colonel  C.  H.  von  Wright. 
H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

These  two  volumes,  although  not  numbered  as  parts  of 
the  same  work,  cohere,  and  should  be  read  together.  It 
would  have  been  better  had  they  been  numbered  I.  and 
n.  on  the  backs,  or  if  the  distinction  between  them  had 
been  in  some  other  way  marked.  As  they  stand  on  the 
shelves  there  is  nothing  to  show  which  volume  relates  to 
the  first,  and  which  to  the  second  period ;  together  they 
describe  the  whole  of  the  operations  of  the  First  German 
Army  during  the  great  war  of  1870-71.  The  fall  of 
Metz  forms  the  natural  line  which  divides  the  work  ;  the 
First  Army  having  been  detained  around  that  place  until 
Bazaine  capitulated,  and  then  sent  to  a  fresh  sphere  of  work. 

When  the  German  Armies  crossed  the  Ehine,  to  try 
conclusions  with  a  foe  whom  they  had  not  met  in  arms  for 
oyer  half  a  century,  their  right  wing  was  covered  by  the 
First  Army  under  the  command  of  Von  Steinmetz.  In  the 
opening  of  the  present ’narrative  we  are  struck  at  once  by 
the  forethought  and  energy  which  was  everywhere  dis¬ 
played.  The  chances  of  success  or  disaster  seem  to  have 
been  equally  considered,  equally  provided  for.  On  the 
German  side  we  find  no  flinging  masses  of  men  down  to 
remain  where  they  were  placed,  or  to  push  blindly  forward 
m  search  of  an  enemy  supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  the 
front.  On  the  contrary,  careful  information  was  supplied 
of  the  movements  of  the  French  forces ;  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  commander  constantly  to  “  keep  the  touch  ” 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  report  all  the  knowledge  he  could 
obtain  at  frequent  intervals  to  head  quarters.  Von  Stein- 
pietz  and  his  subordinates  appear  to  have  been  very  active 

these  duties ;  even  too  much  so,  perhaps  ;  for  when  the 
rench  were  already  in  full  retreat,  the  First  Army  managed 
0  bring  them  to  a  halt  on  the  heights  of  Spicheren.  The 
ermans  came  on  with  all  the  eagerness  of  triumph,  but 


the  hostile  position  was  strong,  and  the  French  did  not 
join  the  retreat  of  the  rest  of  their  armies  until  they  had 
inflicted  heavy  losses  on  their  pursuers.  It*  was  said, 
whether  truly  or  not,  that  it  was  on  account  of  this  affair 
that  Steinmetz  afterwards  exchanged  his  command  for  tho 
Governorship  of  Posen.  The  battle  of  Oolombey,  which 
was  fought  to  the  east  of  Metz,  may  have  been  brought  on 
by  similar  overhastiness  in  pursuit.  Yet  here  the  advan- 
tages  gained  were  more  evident,  for  the  delay  thus  caused 
enabled  the  Crown  Prince  to  head  back  the  retreating 
columns.  Grossing  the  Moselle  above  Metz,  the  First 
Army  now  found  the  French  armies  marching  on  Verdun. 
We  need  not  remind  our  readers  how  the  Germans  came  op 
across  the  line  of  march,  and  at  Mars  la  Tour,  Vionville, 
and  Bezonville,  fairlj^  shouldered  their  adversaries  off  the 
road,  and  back  towards  Metz.  The  succeeding  action  at 
Gravelotte  was  a  most  bloody  and  doubtful  one,  and  is 
claimed  by  the  French  as  a  victory.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  an  action  of  this  nature  must  be  judged 
by  its  results.  The  object  of  the  Germans  was  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  French,  and  in  this  they  succeeded, 
though  paying  a  fearful  price  for  success.  The  First  Army, 
to  which,  with  other  troops,  the  duty  of  blockading  Metz . 
was  confided,  now  lost  no  time  in  entrenching  its  posi¬ 
tion.  At  this  time  Bazaine  appears  to  have  made  one  of ' 
those  mistakes  which  were  so  fatal  to  France  and  his  own  • 
reputation  :  he  allowed  the  German  lines  to  grow  strong 
before  he  made  any  attempt  to  break  away.  When  at  . 
length  he  did  issue  forth,  and  bring  on  the  battle  of 
Noiseville,  his  adversaries  were  prepared ;  although  even-^ 
then,  had  he  brought  more  stren^h  to  bear, — not  wasted 
precious  hours, — the  result  might  have  been  different.  We- 
have  not  space  to  show  how  the  chances  of  France  were- 
sacrificed  at  Metz ;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  much  must 
be  inferred  as  to  this  in  the  first  of  these  volumes. 

When  Metz  had  fallen,  the  army  whose  fortunes  we  are 
following  was  sent  to  the  north-east  to  oppose  the  newly 
levied  forces  of  General  Faidherbe.  The  struggle  here 
gathered  for  some  time  round  the  fortress  of  Peronne. 
Faidherbe,  issuing  from  his  line  of  forts,  fought  a  battle  to 
relieve  that  place ;  he  failed,  however,  and  it  fell.  Nor 
was  his  subsequent  attempt  at  cutting  off  the  communi¬ 
cations  of  General  Goeben,  the  then  commander  of  that 
part  of  the  German  forcbs,  more  successful.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  many  of  his  troops  were  raw  levies  ;  and, 
considering  this  fact  and  the  doubtful  nature  of  the  con¬ 
test  which  he  maintained,  we  think  that  the  result  goes 
towards  showing  how  the  hopes  of  the  French  Government 
were  justified.  They  failed  indeed;  but  the  fortune  of 
war,  had  it  been  more  propitious,  might  have  given  them 
at  least  some  measure  of  success. 

These  volumes  will  be  less  interesting  to  the  general 
reader  than  some  others  that  have  appeared  on  the  subject. 
They  are  devoid  of  colour ;  a  chronicle  of  the  movements 
of  masses  of  men,  and  the  results  of  those  movements  ;  and 
Major  von  Schell  carefully  avoids  anything  that  might 
look  like  criticism  of  his  superiors.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  written  with  great  clearness,  and  appear  to  be 
fairly  impartial.  To  all  who  wish  to  make  a  study  of  the 
events  recorded,  and  especially  to  the  military  reader,  they 
will  be  simply  indispensable. 

W.  W.  Moogbidoe. 


TEXT  BOOKS. 

1.  The  Place  of  the  Physician.  By  James  Hinton.  H.  S.  King. 

2.  Health ;  for  Households  and  Schools.  By  Edward  Smith,  M.D 
Isbister. 

3.  Adulterations  of  Food.  By  R.  J.  Atcherley,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.  W 
Isbister. 

•  By  a  curious  chance  these  three  books  meet  on  our  table, 
and  we  may  regard  them  as  representative  of  philosophy, 
science,  and  art,  from  the  medical  point  of  view.  ‘  The 
Place  of  the  Physician  *  is  the  title  of  an  introductory 
lecture  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  1873.  In  simple,  unpretending, 
and  yet  dignified  language,  it  directs  the  attention  of  the 
student  to  the  highest  aspects  of  a  truly  “  learned  ”  pro¬ 
fession,  and  shows  how  all  sciences  claim  affinity  to  the 
healing  art,  making  ‘'the  physician,  as  it  were,  the  hands 
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of  man — of  all  creatures  the  most  full  of  needs,  and  by  his 
needs  crowned  ruler  of  them  all — his  hands,  stretched  forth 
to  gather,  from  every  quarter,  aid  for  his  infirmities, 
resources  for  his  weakness/* 

But  it  is  in  rising  from  physical  to  moral  evils  that  the 
author’s  eloquence  is  most  marked : — 

Our  advance  in  knowledge  comes  by  means  of  crises — by  sudden 
changes  gradually  prepared  for — truer  apprehensions  to  which  the 
very  piling  up  of  false  thoughts  conducts.  Wherever  ignorance 
lies  at  the  root,  knowledge  comes  life-wise — by  nutrition  and 
function.  And  when  we  advance  to  the  moral  life,  we  see  the 
same  laws  ruling  there  also.  As  we  glance  back  over  history, 
what  is  more  striking  than  the  false  laws  with  which  man  has 
bound  himself — the  false  thoughts  of  right  to  which  he  has  made 
himself  a  slave?  When  we  look  at  His  life  to  whom  our  highest 
life  is  due,  what  do  we  see  but  the  casting  aside  of  needless, 
hurtful  laws,  and  the  grand  teaching  of  a  new  simplicity  of  right, 
one  and  the  same  in  every  changing  form  ?  And  that  He  who  so 
taught  us  gave  the  true  key  to  life,  nature  herself  hears  witness. 
As  ignorance  imposes  falsity,  and  makes  the  very  powers  of  truth 
work  error,  so  by  a  parallel  necessity  docs  lack  of  true  goodness 
in  the  soul  compel  man  to  lay  upon  himself  false  laws,  and  make 
the  very  powers  of  good  work  an  intenser  evil.  Not  arbitrarily 
is  this  done,  nor  wastefully ;  but — through  the  same  beneficence 
■of  life  that  rules  in  his  body  and  his  mind — to  work  the  same  end 
also  for  the  soul,  and  by  the  toil  of  the  nutrition  to  bring  the 
function.  False  laws,  that  make  a  tension  in  the  life  and  set  the 
soul  at  variance  with  itself,  as  they  faU^  bring  into  the  heart  of 
man  a  truer  and  better  goodness ;  and  even  the  darkness  of  super¬ 
stition  is  preparation  for  the  light. 

The  future  shall  be  as  the  past.  Of  old  there  stood  before  a 
Man,  on  the  one  hand,  a  law,  forbidding  Him  to  labour  on  the 
Sabbath,  enforced  with  all  divine  authority  as  interpreted  by  the 
reputed  wisdom  and  godliness  of  his  age:  this  law  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  a  poor  lame  man’s  sorrow.  The  Man 
before  whom  these  two  claims  came— God’s,  as  all  men  said,  and 
his  fellow’s— chose  which  be  would  heed:  and  He  gave  us  a  new 
law.  He  cured  the  body ;  and  mankind,  never  ungrateful,  never 
unknowing  of  their  friends,  have  called  him  the  Physician  of  the 
soul. 

To  the  lecture  are  appended  two  essays,  based  on  the 
idea  that  what  has  appeared  to  be  true,  logically,  may,  by 
**  a  correction  of  the  premiss  ’*  have  to  yield  to  a  new  view 
of  truth — and  on  the  proposition  that  life  is  not  confined 
to  what  we  call  the  organic  world,  but  is  “  a  common 
property  of  tbe  whole  of  nature,  and  only  made  visible  to 
us  in  the  organic.” 

Dr  Smith’s  '  Handbook  on  Health  ’  is  a  perfect  gem.  A 
complete  treatise  on  health  without  a  single  “  receipt  ”  is 
what  we  had  never  expected  to  see.  From  Dr  Buchan  to  the 
present  day  the  proverb  “  Prevention  is  better  than  cure  ” 
seemed  to  be  applicable  to  every  human  proceeding  but 
those  which  first  gave  rise  to  it.  In  this  purely  scientific 
work  of  nearly  a  hundred  well-filled  pages,  we  find  clear 
and  explicit  instructions  on  food,  clothing,  exercise,  rest, 
cleanliness,  physiology,  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  mind,  the  sense,  personal  conduct,  the 
sick  room,  general  treatment  of  the  early  symptoms  of 
disease,  &c.  We  have  also  forty-eight  very  useful  illus¬ 
trations,  reliable  tables  of  the  constituents  of  ordinary 
food  substances,  and  other  interesting  matters.  The  author 
may  well  hope,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  “  that  the  instruc¬ 
tion  may  not  be  limited  to  this  generation,  but  will  be 
handed  down  to  the  children  of  the  next.” 

In  *  Adulterations  of  Food  ’  we  have  been  startled  to 
find  that  everything  we  eat,  almost,  is  “  probably  ”  poisoned. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  these  poisons  are  not  very  deadly. 
Beer,  for  instance,  is  “  probably  ”  adulterated  with  burnt 
sugar,  liquorice,  and  even  water  I  In  the  first  page  we  are 
told  that  lemonade  is  probably  adulterated  with  sulphuric 
acid.  But  let  the  credulous  reader  take  comfort.  Sul¬ 
phuric  acid  may  be  detected  by  means  of  a  series  of  seven  dis¬ 
tinct  chemical  operations !  Again,  vinegar  is  said  to  be  adul¬ 
terated  with  pyroligneous  acid.  We  in  our  simplicity  had 
supposed  that  vinegar  was  less  pure  than  pyroligneous  acid. 
We  cannot  commend  this  volume  of  impracticable  direc¬ 
tions,  written,  as  they  are,  in  slipshod  English,  unintelligible 
to  an  ordinary  reader  and  superfluous  to  a  chemist. 

Physical  Geography.  By  John  Young,  M.D.,  &c.  Collins. 

This  valuable  edition  to  Messrs  Collins’s  “  Advanced 
Science  Series  ”  takes  the  ground  of  the  identity  of  geology 
and  physical  geography.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the 
works  on  Physical  Geography,  written  by  Mrs  Somerville 
and  her  successors  down  to  the  late  W.  K.  Johnston,  will 


be  eclipsed  by  the  present  more  comprehensive  treatment. 
Dr  Young’s  treatise  is  admirably  arranged,  and  is  furnished 
with  numerous  ingenious  tables  which  present  at  one  view 
the  matter  of  many  pages  of  description.  The  subject  is 
one  of  great  importance,  and  the  cost  of  the  book  is  mar¬ 
vellously  low — though  we  confess  we  were  lately  amused 
at  seeing  a  work  on  ^  Physical  Geography  for  Elementary 
Schools  ’  advertised  at  threepence. 

Geography  for  Elementary  Schools.  By  Edward  Hughes.  Long¬ 
mans. 

This  little  book  has  been  some  years  before  the  public, 
ll;  contains  some  ingenious  and  interesting  illustrations, 
and  the  usual  mass  of  facts  written  in  rather  loose  style 
and  with  too  many  unnecessary  recondite  words.  But  the 
fault  is  too  common  to  be  conspicuous.  J,  8. 


RECENT  NOVELS. 

JUbilesdale ;  or^  Lancashire  Sixty  Years  Ago.  By  Sir  James  Kay. 

Shuttleworib,  Bart.  In  Three  Yulumea.  Smith  and  Elder. 

Sir  J.  Kay- Shuttle  worth  has  hardly  paid  a  compliment 
to  the  taste  of  those,  at  any  rate,  among  his  readers  whose 
approval  he  would  most  care  to  win,  by  assuming,  as  he 
seems  to  have  done,  that  they  would  not  relish  such  homely 
fare  as  sketches  of  the  life  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  Lancashire,  sixty  years  ago,  unless  served  up  with  the 
sauce  piquante  of  a  sensational  story.  It  is  a  pity  that  he 
should  thus  needlessly  have  set  himself  a  task  for  which  we 
must  say  his  powers  seem  very  ill-suited.  There  is  decided 
vigour  and  fidelity  in  his  hill-farmers  and  hand-loom 
weavers ;  we  feel  at  once  that,  as  he  says,  they  are  drawn 
from  his  own  knowledge  and  experience  in  early  youth. 
We  wish,  however,  that  he  had  given  us  credit  for  a  little 
more  ingenuity  in  interpreting  their  rough  paiois  for  our¬ 
selves,  and  could  gladly  have  dispensed  with  the  continual 
interruption  caused  by  bracketed  translations  into  drawing¬ 
room  English.  It  may,  perhaps,  have  been  as  well  to  tell 
us  that  “  t’bally warch  ”  stands  for  “  the  stomachache,” 
and  “  wick  ”  for  ”  alive ;  ”  but  in  such  instances  as  “  Who'i 
yon  foin  wench  (beautiful  young  woman)  ?  ”  and,  “  Nay, 
these  stage  madams  oft  hae  t’  pick  o*  t’  nobles  (the  choice 
of  noble  lovers)  ;  an’  boo’s,  (she  has)  like  enough  fore¬ 
gathered  (probably  made  acquaintance)  wi’  one  o’  t’ Noels,” 
the  explanation  is  as  uncalled  for  as  it  is  annoying.  Bat 
when  we  come  to  the  “  romance  in  high  life,”  which  fills 
the  greater  portion  of  these  pages,  we  find  Sir  J.  Kaj- 
Shuttleworth  much  less  satisfactory.  His  Lancashirt 
“gentry,”  with  their  high  falutin’  speech,  are  very  thin 
and  shadowy  folk  beside  his  farmers  and  artisans,  and  the 
history  of  the  Noels,  Earls  de  la  Legh,  is  such  a  tangled 
web  that  the  effort  to  unravel  it  is  almost  hopeless.  The 
most  prominent  figure  in  the  drama  is  a  certain  wicked  old 
Countess  de  la  Legh,  a  Corsican  by  birth,  who  plays  the 
part  of  the  malevolent  fairy  in  the  piece,  and  of  whom 
everybody  seems  most  unreasonably  afraid.  Her  one  object 
is  to  keep  the  Noel  blood  free  from  any  plebeian  tain^  and 
to  achieve  this  she  has  recourse  to  the  most  flagitious 
stratagems — it  is  even  hinted  that  she  would  think  little  of 
murder  if  other  means  failed  her.  This  terrible  woman  is 
appropriately  armed  with  a  ring  of  Caesar  Borgia’s,  bought 
from  an  old  Jew  of  the  Ghetto,  “  with  a  reservoir  of  the 
subtlest  poison  ”  beneath  ,  its  large  diamond.  Such  « 
creature  may  be  all  very  well  in  a  melodrama,  or  m  a 
romance  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century,  but  seems 
strangely  out  of  place  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  country- 
houses  sixty  years  ago.  Some  of  the  descriptions  of  k>cal 
scenery  in  the  book  are  very  good ;  and  if  Sir  J.  Kay- 
Shuttleworth  can  bring  himself  to  renounce  the  ambition 
of  constructing  elaborate  plots,  we  are  sure  he  has  it  in 
him  to  give  us  many  more  pictures  of  the  Lancashire  o 
his  early  days,  which  we  shall  much  like  to  see. 

0.  B. 

2fot  to  be  Broken.  By  W.  A.  Chandler.  In  One  Volume.  Saomal 

Tinsley. 

What  a  sad  propensity  novelists’  heroes  have  of 
ing  enamoured  of  milliners,  or  young  women  whose  soc  ^ 
grade  (by  some  freak  of  fortune)  is  inferior  to  their  ow 
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Well,  it  is  a  probation,  perhaps,  through  which  most  young 
men  are  destined  to  pass,  and  from  which  they  apparently 
suffer  but  little.  How  far,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fair 
fabricators  of  curiously-wrought  bonnets  and  hats  may  be 
injured  by  the  condescending  passions  of  aristocratic 
Lotharios  is  dubious.  The  book  before  us  furnishes 
another  example  of  this  oft-repeated  tale,  though  it 
possesses  certain  variations  and  characteristics  that  may 
entitle  it  to  a  more  distinctive  notice.  The  hero,  in  this 
instance,  instead  of  trifling  with  the  girl’s  affections  and 
then  dropping  her  (as  heroes  are  wont  to  do),  marries  her. 
Foriuna  favet  fortihus';  the  milliner  turns  out  to  be  a  lady 
of  high  birth  and  considerable  fortune  (a  rare  coincidence). 
So  far  so  good,  but  happiness  being  transitory,  even  this 
exceptional  milliner,  with  her  noble  ancestry  and  ample 
fortune,  fails  to  create  a  lasting  Elysium  for  her  young 
lord. 

There  was  one  spot  in  the  otherwise  unblemished  life 
of  this  exceptional  milliner  ;  or  at  least  she  thought  it 
such.  She  had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  indiscretion  (a 
failing  not  peculiar  to  milliners)  which  at  first  caused  the 
deepest  pangs  of  suspicion  to  the  young  husband,  though 
it  eventually  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  ignis fatmis.  It  is  at 
this  period  of  the  tale,  when  the  youth,  in  paroxysms  of 
rage  at  his  wife’s  supposed  dishonour,  seeks  consolation 
from  his  father,  that  we  begin  to  find  fault.  We  think  the 
author  would  have  done  well  to  have  left  out  this  dialogue 
altogether.  A  philosophic  discussion  on  woman’s  chastity 
and  virtue  must  be  out  of  place  in  a  novel,  but  when  the 
philosopher  holds  the  free  and  peculiar  tenets  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  that  Mr  Chimpainter  (the  father)  is  represented  as 
holding,  and  expresses  them  without  the  least  delicacy  or 
reserve — informing  his  son  that  “  if  his  wife  is  faithful 
after  marriage  he  could  want  no  more,”  that  **  man  is  the 
only  animal  who  is  exacting  about  the  antecedents  of  his 
partner,  his  conceit  causing  him  to  be  so,”  and  winding  up 
with  the  comforting  assurance  to  the  youth  that  his  own 
mother  had  had  an  intrigue  in  her  youth,  which  he  dis¬ 
covered  after  marriage,  but  of  which  in  the  wisdom  of  his 
philosophy  he  had  taken  no  notice — we  feel  it  is  time  to 
pot  the  book  away  for  fear  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
”  our  wives  or  daughters.”  Mr  Chandler  must  make  up  his 
mind  for  a  very  restricted  reading.  As  long  as  the  old 
philosopher  stuck  to  Darwinism,  and  discoursed  on  the 
enormity  of  slaying  our  fellow  animals  for  food,  declaring 
that  he  **  would  make  it  as  penal  to  sell  beef  and  mutton 
as  it  would  be  to  cut  a  steak  out  of  your  grandmother  after 
pole-axing  her,”  while  he  informed  us  that  “  he  would  feel 
no  more  compunction  in  eating  nigger  cutlets  than  dining 
off  mutton  chops,”  we  were  highly  amused  and  even  pleased 
with  him.  We  regret  that  well  was  not  let  alone.  As 
it  is,  we  consider  that  a  good  tale,  in  which  the  characters 
are  well  drawn,  has  been  needlessly  spoilt. 

J.  W.  P. 
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together  a  series  of  papers, — lectures,  magazine-articles,  &c., 
which  are  full  as  usual  of  poetical  diction  and  honied  pills  of 
practical  advice.  Mr  Kingsley,  to  use  his  own  words  on  a 
recent  occasion,  “  deeply  repudiates  ”  the  term  “  muscular 
Christianity  ”  as  applied  to  his  teaching ;  but  he  has 
undoubtedly  earned  for  himself  a  name,  and  the  gratitude  of 
a  risen  and  rising  generation,  by  including  the  muscles  and 
tissue  of  bodily  existence  in  his  conception  of  religion. 
The  novels  for  which  Mr  Kingsley  was  said  to  have  relin¬ 
quished  the  Modern  History  Chair  at  Cambridge  remain  in 
abeyance  ;  but  we  gladly  accept  instead  essays  such  as  these. 

Dr  Gardner’s  treatise  on  Longevity,  “the  means  of  pro¬ 
longing  life  after  middle  age,”  is  written  to  combat  the 
popular  notions  that  disease  is  the  inevitable  accompaniment 
of  old  age,  and  that,  if  not  under  this  infirmity,  then  under 
that,  life  will  sink  away.  He  is  of  opinion  that  to  Siiy  “  I  am 
well  enough  for  an  old  man,  or  old  woman,”  is  to  give  up  the 
struggle  much  too  soon,  and  that  by  increased  precautions  and 
safeguards  life  may  be  very  materially  prolonged.  To  this 
end  Dr  Gardner  supplies  a  large  body  of  practical  advice  ; 
and  in  bis  last  pages  proposes  as  au  experiment  to  place  a 
hundred  old  people  of  sixty-five  or  seventy  “in  the  mofet 
favourable  circumstances  for  the  preservation  of  health  and 
securing  longevity.”  “  My  own  expectation,”  he  adds,  “  would 
be,  that  many  if  not  most  of  the  patients  would  have  their 
lives  extended  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  years.”  A  no 
less  interesting  book  of  its  kind  is  Dr  Nichols’s  How  to 
Behave,  the  best  book  on  etiquette  which  we  have  seen. 
Like  all  writers  on  “good-breeding,”  Dr  Nichols  writes 
nonsense  sometimes,  as,  for  instance,  where  be  says  : — “  I  do 
not  see  how  a  lady  or  gentleman  can  eat  bacon,  or  sausages,  or 
pork  in  any  form.  .  .  .  Cabbage  is  doubtful.”  Nor  would 
it  be  easy  to  obtain  universal  obedience  to  the  injunction, 
“Sleep  with  your  mouth  closed,  so  as  never  to  snore.” 

On  the  other  hand,  more  useful  advice  thau,  “It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  rudely  abrupt,  but  in  saying  good  bye,  the 
sooner  it  is  over  the  better,”  can  hardly  be  found  ;  and 
another  point,  on  which  Dr  Nichols’s  experience  of  water- 
cure  estaolishments  entitles  him  to  speak,  is  thus  handled  by 
means  of  a  typical  case  : — “  There  may  be  no  harm  in  saying, 

‘I  had  a  glorious  douche  this  morning  but  the  discussion 
that  might  arise  is  to  be  avoided.”  We  congratulate  Dr 
Nichols  on  bis  sensible  and  far  from  superficial  treatment  of 
a  difiUcult  subject. 

A  new  edition,  “  the  greater  part  re-written,’*  of  the  volume 
on  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics  in  Dr  Lardner’s  series,  en¬ 
titled  the  Handbook  of  Natural  L hilosophy,  appears  with  two 
hundred  and  thirty-six  illustrations,  and  an  enlargement  of 
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scope  and  matter,  so  as  to  render  the  work  complete  and 

co-extensive  with  the  actual  state  of  the  Sciences/’  The 
present  edition,  we  are  informed,  contains  twice  as  much 
matter  as  the  last.  In  Inklings  of  Real  Avlometry,  Mr 
Houlston  allows  that  he  is  introducing  to  the  world  a  “  novel 
branch  of  mathematics.”  His  “  Autometry  ”  is  a  new  method 
for  gaupng  peripheries  and  contents  ;  and  appears  primarily 
to  consist  in  the  invention  of  a  swarm  of  such  terms  as  are  to 
be  found  in  the  following  definition,  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
fifty  with  which  the  “  Inklings  ”  commence  : — An  Apex- 
fiowalg  ;  or  ilowquinamalg,  is  the  portion  of  the  semi-mount 
that  adjoins  the  semi-tip’s  lower  part.” 

p-  The  present,  the  eighteenth  edition  of  Mr  Payne’s  Select 
Poetry  for  Children  nas  been  “  revised  and  considerably 
enlarged.”  It  has  an  educational  purpose,  but  a  more  cheer¬ 
ful  and  animated  little  volume  we  have  seldom  seen. 

Words  of  Hope  and  Comfort  to  Those  in  Sorrow  is  a  series 
of  letters  published  at  the  request  of  and  dedicated  to  the 
Queen. 

Monaco  is  so  obscure  a  principality  that  nine  out  of  ten 
people  will  accept  The  Fall  of  Prince  Florestan  of  Monaco^ 
“  by  himself,”  as  a  chapter  of  genuine  history.  The  delusion 
is  agreeably  sustained  through  a  series  of  well-written  and 
well-printed  pages  with  an  amount  of  detail  and  circumstance 
that  may  leave  some  readers  in  wild  uncertainty  to  the  end. 
There  is  much  amusement  and  not  a  little  political  w'isdom  in 
this  narrative  of  the  fall  of  a  republican  Prince. 

Nos.  56,  57,  and  58  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society’s 
publications,  and  No.  XX.  of  the  !^tra  Series,  comprise  the 
Second  Part  of  an  alliterative  romance,  translated  from 
Guido  de  Colonna’s “Hysteria  Troiana,”the  first  parts  of  the 
Northumbrian  poem  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Cursor  Mundi 
/  f  which  the  four  several  versions  are  printed  in  parallel 
jj'olumns),  some  tenth-century  homilies  in  the  possession  of 
®he  Marquis  of  Lothian,  and  the  History  of  the  Holy  Grail 
tdate  about  1450). 

The  second  volume  of  Mr  Pobert  Buchanan’s  collected 
poems,  besides  sonnets  and  lyrical  poems,  contains,  under  the 
title  of  “  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Life,”  the  narratives  which 
form  his  most  serious  work  hitherto.  The  second  volume  of 
the  new  issue  of  Dodsley’s  Plays  contains  six  of  the  novelties 
promised  us  in  the  preface.  The  third  volume  of  the  English 
translation  of  M.  Taine’s  History  of  English  Liierature  ends 
among  the  poets  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century. 
The  Pickwick  Papers^  in  the  “  Household  Edition,”  are  illus¬ 
trated  with  fifty-seven  engravings  by  “  Phiz.” 

In  The  Tichbome  Case  compared  with  Previous  Impostures 
of  the  same  kindf  an  interesting  forty-page  pamphlet,  Mr 
Joseph  Brown,  Q.C.,  shows  from  the  experience  of  the 
Prench  and  Indian  Courts  how  troublesome  impostors  have 
contrived  to  make  themselves.  In  the  case  of  a  French 
claimant  in  1558,  the  wife  herself  was  deceived,  and  for  two 
years  li^ed  with  the  pretender,  and  bore  him  children. 
Nearly  200  witnesses  were  examined  before  this  case  was 
settled,  and  of  these,  fifty  intimate  acquaintances  of  the  true 
man,  including  his  four  sisters,  positively  identified  the  ac¬ 
cused,  and  were  only  undeceivea  by  the  appearance  of  the 
real  Simon  Pure,  “a  weather-worn  soldier  with  a  wooden 
leg.” — Lieut.  J.  E.  Symonds  deserves  the  heartiest  thanks  for 
compiling  An  Analytical  Index  of  the  Preliminary  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Unseaworthy  Ships.  To  make  this 
Report  of  537  pages  so  completely  accessible  has  been,  we  can 
well  understand,  a  most  laborious  task  ;  but  a  usefuller  one  in 
its  way  it  would  be  difiicult  to  conceive. 

Among  other  publications  of  the  week  we  have  received  a 
lecture  delivered  to  the  Celtic  Society  of  the  Aberdeen  Uni¬ 
versity,  on  The  Philologic  Uses  of  the  Cdtic  Tongue ;  letters 
from  Capt.  Hoseason  on  the  strategical  and  financial  aspects 
of  The  New  Harbour  at  Dover;  and  a  chronicle  of  the 
Midhurst  Contested  Election^  1874,  in  introducing  which  the 
author  says  : — “  The  probabilities  are  much  against  our  ever 
again  having  such  an  exciting  contest,  and  possibly,  also,  of 
our  long  retaining  the  privilege  of  electing  a  representative  to 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  ”  and  May’s  British  and  Irish  Press 
Ouidcy  as  complete  an  index  and  dictionary  for  all  whom  it 
concerns  as  need  be. 


ART. 

SOCIETY  OF  LADY  ARTISTS,  GREAT  MARLBORODGH-STREET. 

As  a  practical  protest  against  the  prejudices  of  those  who 
hold  that  women  are  less  capable  than  men  of  adhering  to 
any  pui^uit  calling  for  sustained  thought  and  labour,  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Female  Artists  may  well  be 
welcomed  and  supported.  At  the  same  time  it  is  rather 
matter  of  regret  that  lady  artists  cannot  come  before  the 
world  as  lady  authors  do  sometimes,  and  leave  their  works  to 
speak  for  themselvea  Art  in  its  truest  phase  is  innocent  of 
sex  ;  and,  when  we  linger  lovingly  over  a  poem  or  a  picture, 


it  is  the  divinity  in  it,  and  that  alone,  which  holds  us  spell 
bound.  The  prophetess  of  classic  Greece,  and  the 

Erofessor  of  meaiseval  Italy,  did  not  command  listened 
ecause  they  were  women,  but  because  they  had  somethincr 
pertinent  to  say,  and  could  say  it.  And  so  in  our  own  day 
when  reading  the  works  of  such  writers  as  George  Eliot  or 
George  Sand,  we  never  dream  of  sex ;  we  see  and  feel  only 
the  excellence  of  the  thing.  ^ 

Our  wish,  then,  in  dealing  with  the  Marlborough  Gallery 
is  to  forget  that  its  contributoi-s  are  all  “  professional  lady 
artists,”  and  to  judge  of  the  works  exhibited  solely  upon  their 
merits.  It  is  quite  tnie  that  when  we  have  eliminated  all 
those  works  which  bear  on  their  face  the  unmistakable  marks 
of  feminine  hands— and  by  this  we  mean  those  crude,  ill-con¬ 
sidered  efforts,  with  only  the  baldest  suggestion  of  art  about 
them — the  number  of  exhibitors  deserving  notice  would  sink 
from  270  to,  at  most,  a  score  or  two.  But  even  these  reduced 
numbers  are  beyond  our  space,  and  w'e  must  content  ourselves 
with  indicating  such  pictures  as  would,  for  their  art  qualities, 
command  attention  wnerever  they  were  exhibited. 

Mary  S.  Tovey’s  three-quarter  head  of  a  “Jesuit”  (509) 
is  full  of  earnest  work,  but  unnecessarily  hard  in  handling ; 
there  is  more  suavity  of  modelling  in  Julia  C.  Smith’s 
“Leila”  (517),  a  brown-eyed  girl  in  blue  Greek  cap  and 
jacket.  Clara  Montalba’s  little  sketch  near  the  floor,  repre¬ 
senting  “  Shipping  in  the  Zattere,  Venice”  (514),  is  full  of 
knowledge,  and  of  colour  in  a  subdued  key.  Of  Mrs  ^n- 
ham  Hay  and  Mrs  E.  M.  Ward’s  contributions  we  need  not 
speak,  unless  to  say  that  we  are  ghid  to  see  them  on  the 
walls.  We  wish  their  example  were  more  largely  followed. 
“  A  Land  Storm  ”  (493),  by  Miss  Ellen  Thornycroft,  with  fir- 
trees  in  the  foreground  and  a  moss-coloured  stream  rushing 
through  a  valley  closed  in  by  storm- capped  mountains,  is 
very  ambitious,  and  has  evidently  been  well  studied ;  hut 
whether  it  is  the  medium  in  which  she  works  or  that  she 
has  attempted  too  much,  the  picture,  somehow  or  other,  does 
not  come  w^ell  together.  She  is  far  more  artistic  in  the  four 
little  sketches  (579)  of  trees  and  landscape.  She  is  at  her 
best,  however,  in  water-colours,  and  her  “  Lady  of  the  Sea  ” 
(263)  is  to  our  eye  most  charming.  Flora  Ward  is  another 
lady  more  at  home  in  water-colours  than  in  oik  “A 
Bachelor’s  Breakfast”  (450)  is  full  of  promise,  and,  in  certain 

Des,  of  positive  performance.  All  the  details  of  the 
ast-table,  for  instance,  are  most  realistically  rendered ; 
but  the  arms  and  general  pose  of  the  serving -maid 
are,  if  anything,  stiC  Miss  Ward’s  water-colour  draw¬ 
ing,  on  the  other  hand,  representing  two  patrician  children 
playing  at  “Hide  and  Seek”  (223)  in  a  stately  interior, 
nas  quality  about  it  both  of  tone  and  colour.  This 
last  remark  is  especially  applicable  to  Louisa  Joplin^ 
“  In  my  Lady’s  Chamber  ”  (476).  There  is  a  largeness  of  style, 
too,  about  the  picture  which  one  is  glad  to  welcome  in  one 
who  has  devoted  herself  so  honestly  to  art.  A.  B.  Ellis  is 
also  in  the  right  path.  Her  “  Fine  St.  Michaels”  (526)  is  ably 
handled,  but  she  must  not  hurry  in  her  work.  Julia  Pocock’s 
“Golden  Age”  (578)  is  in  a  more  subdued  key,  and  the 
mother  and  the  four  nude  cherubs  have  much  of  the  classic 
grace  of  Stothard.  There  is  tenderness,  too,  in  Mrs  Bridell 
Fox’s  “News  from  Baby’s  Father”  (554),  and  Mrs  Hain 
Friswell’s  “Kentish  Cherries”  (433)  have  a  tautalisingly 
realistic  look.  Among  other  artists  whose  works  in  oil  are 
deserving  notice  may  be  mentioned  Mrs  Marrable,  Louisa  B. 
Swift,  S.  M.  Louisa  Taylor,  and  Rebecca  Solomon. 

When  we  come  to  the  water  colours  our  regret  at  lack  of 
space  is  increased,  so  many  are  the  drawings  which  demand 
respect/ul  consideration  and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  unqualified 
praise.  Nothing  finer,  for  instance,  in  the  way  of  decora¬ 
tive  art,  can  be  well  imagined  than  “  Brush  Work  ”  (246), 
in  four  compartments,  for  a  screen,  by  E  V.  B.  The  owls, 
the  cats,  the  monkeys,  and  their  leafy  surroundings  are  most 
boldly  conceived  and  most  happily  realised.  Fancy  and  fact 
were  never  more  charmingly  blended.  Elizabeth  Thompsons 
“Tenth  Bengal  Lancet’s  at  ‘Tent  Pegging ’”(247)  is  another 
most  masterly  performance.  If  this  lady  does  not  allow  her¬ 
self  to  be  spoiled  by  praise,  there  is  no  eminence  in  her  branch 
of  art  to  which  she  may  not  legitimately  aspire.  The  free 
handling  of  Mrs  Backhouse  and  Madame  Bodichon  will  attract 
every  artistic  eye,  and  Miss  Beatrice  Meyer’s  “  Street  Scene 
in  Liverpool  ”  (252)  will  be  thought  by  many  little  inferior, 
either  in  sentiment  or  execution,  to  Frire  himself.  Then  we 
have  the  quiet  landscapes  of  Miss  S.  S.  Warren,  so  suggestive 
of  the  older  water-colourists  ;  the  subdued  yet  truthful  tone 
of  Harriet  Harrison,  the  Cox-like  treatment  of  Jessie  Fner, 
the  brilliancy  of  Emma  Walter,  and  the  really  fine  drawi^ 
of  Emily  Alldridge  and  Emma  Sandys.  The  latter,  by  the 
way,  requires  a  little  more  firmness  in  her  cross  hatc^g 
and  stippling.  Miss  Kempson’s  “  Glencoe  ”  (257), 
Marrable  8  “  Moonlight  in  the  Engadine”  (156),  and  Vi^ 
toria  Levin’s  “  Spanish  Chateau  ”  (245),  are  pictures  which 
would  do  credit  to  any  exhibition.  Miss  Emily  Lane  is  sjj 
exquisitely  true  and  tender  in  her  treatment  of  “  Arbntns 
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(417)  as  any  artist  could  desire,  and  Emma  Cooper  in 
«  Blue  Tits  and  May,”  and  in  “  Snowdrops  and  Berry  ”  (373 
and  114),  is  equally  refined.  We  would  call  attention  also 
to  Mrs  Mark  A.  l^urdin’s  “  Designs  for  Plates  ”  (421),  to 
the  delicacy  of  Emily  Austin’s  “Lilac”  (362),  and  to  the 
luinute  ana  exquisite  finish  of  Sarah  Linnell’s  “  Fuchsia  ” 
(364).  We  are  conscious  of  having  passed  over  many  works 
deserving  our  emphatic  commendation  ;  but  our  space  is 
already  more  than  occupied,  and  if  what  we  have  said  induce 
our  readers  to  visit  the  galleiy  we  are  content. 

John  Forbes-Robertson. 


ENGLISH  NATIONAL  MUSIC. 

The  British  Orchestral  Society,  in  its  recently-issued  pro¬ 
spectus,  declares  it  to  be  its  chief  object  to  give  a  series  of 
performances  by  British  artists.  The  orchestra  therefore 
consists  exclusively  of  such,  and  in  glancing  down  the  con¬ 
siderable  list  of  performers  we  are  struck  with  the  uuiform 
succession  of  Misters  without  a  sign  of  the  usual  sprinkling 
of  Herren  and  Signori.  Moreover,  our  musical  Prince  is 
mentioned  as  the  distinguished  patron  of  the  enterprise,  and 
the  interesting  change  in  his  condition  was  delicately  hinted 
at  by  the  performance,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  concert, 
of  “  God  save  the  Queen,”  and  the  Russian  national  hymn. 
All  this  may  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  loyal  British  mind, 
but  is  it  advisable,  we  ask,  to  introduce  in  this  way  a  bias  of 
narrow-minded  national  prejudice  into  that  most  international 
language,  music  ?  What  difiei’ence  does  it  make  if  a  man  hails 
from  the  North  or  South,  whether  his  cradle  stood  by  the  Po 
or  the  Severn,  as  long  as  he  can  strike  his  fiddle  or  beat  his 
drum  in  good  taste  and  time  ?  Why  should  we  exclude  such 
artists  as  M.  Dubrucq,  Herr  Deichmann,  or  M.  Lasserre 
from  an  orchestra,  or  refuse  the  baton  to  such  hands  as  Sir 
Michael  Costa’s,  Herr  Manns’,  or  Mr  Dannreuther’s,  merely 
because  they  do  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  natives  of 
Great  ^-itain  ?  It  ought  also  to  be  remembered  that  London 
is  not  only  the  English  capital,  but  in  a  certain  sense  that  of 
the  world,  that  a  large  fraction  of  its  inhabitants  consists  of 
foreigners,  and  that  if  the  example  of  the  British  Society  was 
to  b^ome  the  rule  we  might  suddenly  have  German,  Italian, 
or  French  orchestras,  which  would  exclude,  by  way  of  retalia 
tion,  Mr  Hu wel  the  violoucelliat,  or  Mr  Wootton  the  exoellent 
bassoon  player.  The  inevitable  consequence  would  be  that 
our  musical  life,  which,  as  it  is,  suffers  from  a  want  of  centra 
lisation,  would  be  split  into  a  number  of  small  heterogeneous 
belies,  without  vitality  but  full  of  party  spirit  and  narrow¬ 
mindedness  ;  the  inherent  evils  of  cliquism.  Moreover  this 
system  of  protecting  national  talent  against  the  infringements 
of  the  stranger  is  particularly  uncalled  for  with  regard  to 
orchestral  players.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  or  at  fashionable  concerts  during  the  season,  a  foreign 
singer  is  chosen  in  preference  to  an  English  one,  for  reasons 
or  unreasons  m  Inch  it  would  lead  us  too  far  to  enter  upon  ; 
but  we  have  never  heard  as  yet  that  prejudices  of  this  kind 
have  influenced  the  composition  of  a  baud,  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  the  dangerous  precedent  of  the  British  Society  will 
not  be  followed  on  future  occasions. 

^  But  there  is  another  still  more  important  side  to  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  second,  although  not  distinctly  expressed  yet  suf¬ 
ficiently  discernible  object  of  the  society,  is  to  perform 
the  works  of  living  English  masters,  and  by  that  means  to 
^courage  what  some  people  might  be  inclined  to  call  the 
British  national  school  of  composers.  In  the  main  this  ten¬ 
dency  is  most  laudable,  and  would  be  still  more  so  if  the  list  of 
new  works  to  be  performed  was  numerically  and  intrinsically 
of  grater  importance  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto.  The 
question  is  only  whether  such  a  school  of  national  composers 
^n  really  be  said  to  exist.  This  question  we  regret  to  say  must 
he  denied  in  the  most  emphatic  manner.  Without  desiring 
^  judge  summarily  about  the  merits  of  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett, 
Mr  A.  Sullivan,  or  Mr  J.  F.  Barnett,  we  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  English  about 
them.  They  are  more  or  less  strict  followers  of  Mendelssohn, 
and  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  German  art,  as 
these  are  preached  at  Leipzig  and  other  strongholds  of  musical 
conservatism.  Beyond  this  we  notice  amongst  the  prominent 
niembers  of  the  so-called  school  a  spirit  of  eclecticism  which 
**  prone  to  draw  its  nourishment  from  any  other  country 
lhan  from  home.  It  might  be  asked  how  it  would  be  pos- 
flible  to  infuse  national  elements  into  an  art  which  we  ourselves 
l^ve  called  the  international  language,  and  the  flight  of  which 
1^8  not  only  beyond  the  boundaries  of  certain  countries  but 
^yond  earth  itself,  the  ars  divina.  Quite  true ;  but  to  sf)eak  in 
018  heavenly  language  one  must  be  replete  with  what  is  great 
and  eternal  in  human  thought  and  passion,  and  this  the  artist 
Can  only  conceive  through  the  medium  of  his  time  and  coun- 
j  sense  that  Bach  and  Beethoven  reflect 

the  depth  and  grandeur  of  German  thought,  that  Auber  and 


Boieldieu  are  the  exponents  of  French  grace  and  tenderness, 
that  Verdi’s  and  Rossini’s  melodies  speak  of  the  burning 
passion  of  their  southern  clime*.  Why,  then,  has  the  genius 
of  this  nation,  which  in  poetry  has  achieved  the  highest  aims, 
never  found  an  interpreter  in  the  realms  of  music  ?  It  is  true 
that  in  sacred  music  there  exists  a  distinct  English  type  of  a 
peculiar  character,  and,  indeed,  existed  before  Handel  came 
over  to  this  country.  In  lending  his  mighty  voice  to  the 
impulse  given  by  Purcell  and  others,  he  became,  in  a  certain 
sense,  an  English  composer.  But  after  all,  religious  elevation 
is  only  one  side  of  human  impulse ;  and  what  have  we  to 
show,  in  the  various  branches  of  profane  music — the  opera, 
the  song,  the  symphony,  or  the  quartet — that  could  in  any 
way  be  compared  to  the  efiforts  of  other  countries  ?  Instead 
of  entering  into  a  lengthy  disquisition  of  the  causes  of  this 
sad  deficiency,  we  will  try  to  define,  in  a  few  words,  the  point 
of  view  from  which  a  remedy  of  the  evil  might  be  considered 
as  possible.  The  hopeful  germs  of  a  truly  national  develop¬ 
ment  of  English  music  seem  to  us  to  lie  in  the  remnants  of 
old  tunes,  to  which  the  beautiful  snatches  of  Elizabethan 
lyrics  were  sung,  or  the  weird  melodies  of  the  Scotch  ballad, 
to  which  Bums  wrote  his  immortal  poems  ;  in  short,  the  inex¬ 
haustible  source  of  popular  feeling  as  expressed  in  music.  This 
hope  may  at  first  sight  appear  chimerical ;  but  if  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  Bach’s  oratorios  take  their  origin  from  the  Lutheran 
chorale,  that  Weber’s  operas  are  founded  on  the  Volkslied,  nay, 
that  the  symphony  itself  took  its  rise  from  the  simple  forms 
of  the  dance,  why,  we  ask ,  should  it  not  be  possible  to  raise 
the  unalloyed  verve  of  the  Irish  melody  or  the  Hieland  fling 
into  the  atmosphere  of  artistic  consciousness?  And  if  a 
British  master  arises,  endowed  with  the  divine  gift  of  song 
and  willing  to  fructify  the  simple  blossoms  of  popular  growth 
with  the  rays  of  his  genius,  we  will  listen  to  his  voice  with 
joyful  surprise,  and  will  join  hands  and  hearts  in  zealous 
endeavour  to  speed  the  course  of  the  national  hero.  Nay,  we 
will  found  a  society  for  the  express  purpose  of  pleading  his  cause 
and  that  of  national  music.  Or  rather  no  ;  the  English  muw, 
in  that  case,  will  no  more  require  or  be  limited  to  the  partial 
admiration  of  its  own  countrymen,  it  will  be  received  with 
open  arms  wherever  hearts  beat  for  the  true  and  beautifid, 
and  its  contributions  to  the  international  treasure  of  artistic 
creations  will  be  none  the  less  welcome  because  they  come 
late  and  unexpected.  Franz  Hueffer. 


« 


THE  DRAMA. 

READT-MONET  MORTIBOT  ”  AT  THE  COURT. 

However  much  inclined  the  readers  of  ‘Ready- Money 
Mortiboy  ’  may  have  been  to  see  it  upon  the  stage,  we  can 
hardly  conceive  how  any  oue  who  has  listened  to  it  for  the 
first  time  as  a  drama  could  care  to  acquaint  himself  further 
with  it  in  tlie  novel  form.  This  is  the  story.  Old  Mortiboy, 
a  very  outspoken  miser,  of  about  the  year  1870,  has  a  scape¬ 
grace  of  a  son,  whom  he  has  ill-used  as  a  boy,  and  who  has 
disappeared  from  England  for  twelve  years,  during  which 
period,  under  the  soi^quet  of  “  Roaring  Dick,*’  he  has  been 
hand-in-glove  with  a  band  of  ruffians  in  Australia  and 
America.  On  the  strength  of  being  rescued  from  prison  by 
him.  Roaring  Dick  enters  under  oath  into  an  eternal  partner¬ 
ship  with  one  Alcide  Lafleur,  described  as  “  a  Mauritian 
adventurer  of  French  extraction.”  Richard  Mortiboy  has 
formed  another  unpleasant  connection  with  one  Polly  Tresler, 
a  servant  in  his  father’s  house,  whom  he  believes  himself 
to  have  married  before  entering  upon  his  Antipodean 
experiences,  but  whom  he  shortly  afterwards  deserted,  in 
anticipation,  doubtless,  of  that  exciting  career  ;  and  to  whom, 
in  Poll’s  words,  “  he  did  not  send  a  kind  word,  or  a  shilling,” 
during  his  twelve  years  of  exile.  Dick  returns  home,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  deceives  his  father  into  the  belief  that  he  is  wealthy  ; 
but  cannot  induce  the  old  man  to  embark  bis  capital  in  some 
fictitious  companies  from  which  he  professes  to  form  high 
expectations,  and  is  also  greatly  embarrassed  by  Pofiy 
Tresler,  his  marriage  with  whom,  although  publicly  cele¬ 
brated  in  St  Pancras  church,  has  somehow  or  other  been 
kept  concealed  from  Old  Mortiboy  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
by  Providence  and  Poll  for  twelve  long  years.  Lafleur  also 
turns  up  and  induces  him  on  the  strength  of  his  oath  of 
partnership  to  connive  at  the  robbery  of  his  father’s  house, 
which  the  Mauritian  adventurer  is  proceeding  to  effect,  when 
Old  Mortiboy  transfers  all  his  enormous  wealth  to  Dick  by 
a  deed  of  gift — partly  out  of  a  belief  in  his  son’s  respecta¬ 
bility,  but  mainly  with  a  few  to  saving  his  property  from 
legacy  duty.  The  sudden  possession  of  half  a  million  of 
money  has  a  (to  us)  most  unexpectedly  reforming  influence 
upon  Roaring  Dick.  True,  he  does  keep  up  his  acquaiutanee 
with  the  gambler,  Lafleur,  and  even  introduces  him  to  the 
ladies  of  bis  family ;  and  no  doubt  he  bullies  his  supj^^^d 
wife  ;  but  then  he  means  to  get  rid  of  Lafleur  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  and  though  he  does  make  love  to  Grace  Heath- 
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cote,  and  in  Polly’s  hearing  proposes  to  make  her  his  mistress, 
still  he  feels  that  this  second  ‘passion  is  a  pure  one,  and  when 
he  cannot  induce  Miss  Heathcote  to  accept  his  adulterous 
advances  he  generously  resigns  her  to  Frank  Melliship,  the 
man  she  loves,  and  actually  takes  Frank  into  partnership. 
Poor  Poll,  whose  character  for  constancy  seems  completely 
established  in  the  early  part  of  the  play,  turns  out  a  bigamist 
in  the  end,  and  Lafleur,  who  in  the  last  act  shoots  Dick  from 
behind,  is  pardoned  and  left  a  handsome  legacy  to  boot  by 
our  expiring  hero. 

If  this  wildly  improbable  and  inconsequent  drama  were  not 
relieved  by  a  certain  amount  of  smart  writing  and  a  good 
deal  of  clever  acting,  it  would  be  quite  beyond  the  pale  of 
criticism.  But  although  unpossessed  of  Farquhar’s  reckless 
Irish  gaiety  or  Congreve’s  rapier-th rusting  repartee^  we  are 
reminded  of  Vanbrugh  and  Wycherley  in  the  early  part  of 
the  i)lay  by  not  a  few  sparks  of  a  peculiar  sardonic  humour 
that  is  not  common  nowadays.  Mr  Clifford  Cooper  plaj’ed 
an  admirable  Old  Mortiboy,  and  Mr  G.  Kignold,  though 
wanting  in  power,  was  an  excellent  Dick.  Mr  Bruce  took 
the  difficult  part  of  Lafleur  cleverly,  though  unequally,  and 
Miss  Marie  Henderson  was  Polly  Tresler  to  the  life.  Alto¬ 
gether  this  attempted  revival  of  the  artificial  comedy  is  not 
successful,  if,  indeed,  that  can  be  called  a  revival  which  is 
only  true  to  the  old  school  for  two  out  of  four  acts.  Had  the 
authors  made  Dick  a  consistent  scoundrel  throughout  the 
piece,  and  been  content  to  borrow  more  of  the  artifice  and  less 
of  the  improbability  of  the  early  English  comedy,  supported 
by  so  good  a  company,  ‘  Ready-Monev  Mortiboy  ’  might  have 
been  a  very  material  success.  But  tney  have  not  been  bold 
enough  to  place  rascality  relieved  only  by  witty  impudence 
upon  the  stage,  aud  in  their  doubtless  clever  attempt  to  sit 
upon  the  two  stools  of  the  early  artificial  comedy  and  the 
modern  domestic  melodrama,  they  have,  we  fear,  come  to  the 
ground. 

Since  we  last  noticed  the  French  plays  at  the  Holborn, 
Messrs  Valnay  and  Pitron  have  given  us  a  capital  selection 
of  the  lively  class  of  pieces  to  the  representation  of  which 
their  company  is  so  well  adapted.  If  the  somewhat  unreason¬ 
able  prudery  of  our  censorship  had  not  tied  the  hands  of  the 
very  energetic  management,  we  might  have  had  still  more  to 
be  thankful  for  in  the  way  of  that  genuinely  French 
characterisation  which  has  so  many  lessons  to  teach  to  our 
English  artists ;  but  even  under  the  present  circumstances 
the  Holborn  is  almost  the  only  house  in  London  where  we 
can  reckon  on  meeting  with  a  well-trained  [cast  with  scarcely 
a  single  bad  actor  amongst  them.  Even  if  we  are  presently  to 
have  Favart  at  the  Princess’s,  we  should  recommend  all  who 
place  the  art  of  the  drama  above  every  other  consideration 
to  patronise  Messrs  Valnay  and  Pitron  during  their  closing 
week.  The  best  of  the  recent  pieces  have  been  “Le  Voyage 
de  M.  Perrichon  ”  and  “  Les  Domt  stiques,”  in  the  latter  of 
which  there  are  some  very  admirable  passages,  including  the 
supper-scene,  which  was  encored  night  after  night  almost 
en  masse. — We  have  been  favoured  by  Messrs  Valnay  and 
Pitron  with  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  they  addressed  to  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  in  the  vain  hope  of  inducing  him  to 
relax  the  rule  imposed  by  his  predecessor.  The  enterprising 
managers  wrote  in  a  most  pathetic  style,  rising  in  the 
following  passages  to  the  sublime  : — 

Comment  se  fait-il  que  les  oeuvres  permises  dans  toutes  les 
capitales  du  monde  civilis^,  soient  d(ifendues  sur  le  sol  hospitaller 
de  la  libre  Angleterre  ?  Quel  scandale  a  done  amen^  la  repre¬ 
sentation  des  chefs  d’oeuvre  de  la  litt^rature  fran<;ai8e,  d^fendus 
dans  le  principe  et  periuis  ensuite  ?  Chacune  de  nos  tentatives 
est  arrfit^e,  comprim^e.  Pourquoi  ?  Ce  ne  pent  ^tre  ni  pour  nous 
donner  un  brevet  d’incapacit^,  ni  pour  nous  pousser  k  la  ruine. 
Cependanf,  si  cela  continue  ainsi,  on  nous  traitera  bientot 
d’incapables  et  nous  serons  infailliblemcnt  ruin^s.  .  .  .  Quels 
yeux  avons-nous  fait  baisser?  Quelle  pudeur  avons-nous 
offusqude  ?  Quelle  famille  a  du  quitter  la  salle  avant  le  dernier 
mot  de  la  pi^ce?  .  .  .  Nous  venons  done  humblement,  my  lord, 
mais  forts  de  notre  conscience  et  de  notre  bonne  foi,  vous  supplier 
de  nous  permettre  la  representation  des  oeuvres  suivantes: — “Le 
Sup^ice  d’une  femme,”  d’Emile  de  Girardin  ;  “  Le  Demi-monde,” 
de  Dumas  fils;  “Seraphine,”  de  Sardou :  “Julie,”  d’Oetave 
Fenillet. 

It  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  foreigners  should  be  able  to 
understand,  much  leas  appreciate,  the  motives  which  guide 
an  English  Lord  Chamberlain. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

A  Democratic  Union  ”  was  founded  in  Manchester  on 
Saturday  last.  The  objects  enumerated  are  “the  com¬ 
plete  enfranchisement  of  the  people,  the  establishment  of  a 
national  system  of  secular  education,  the  abolition  of  all 
class  legislation  with  regard  to  the  status  and  rights  of 
labour,  the  reform  of  the  Land  Laws,  and  the  disestablish¬ 


ment  of  the  State  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland” 
Mr  J.  0.  Cox  presided  ;  and  amongst  the  supporters  of  the 
resolutions  were  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal,  Messrs  George 
Howell,  Warburton,  Chadwick,  and  Dr  Pankhurst.  A 
committee  was  formed  to  treat  with  Radicals  through¬ 
out  the  country,  with  instructions  to  coalesce  with  other 
bodies  of  Reformers,  so  as  to  ensure  the  formation  of  a 
National  Democratic  Union.  The  best  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  the  willingness  expressed  on  all  sides  by  those 
who  belonged  to  previously  formed  organisations,  such  as 
the  Reformers’  Union,  and  various  Republican  clubs,  to  sink 
all  differences  and  distinct  societies,  if  by  so  doing  they 
could  strengthen  the  formation  of  a  truly  national  party  of 
progress. 

The  activity  of  the  Radicals  of  the  north  is  most  praisel 
worthy.  They  are  not  content  with  the  laurels  they 
gained  in  the  county  of  Durham  and  elsewhere,  during  the 
recent  election,  but  they  are  already  hard  at  work  leavening 
new  districts,  and  confirming  the  faith  of  the  older  ones. 
The  Northern  Reform  League,  that  claims  as  its  speciality 
the  highly  practical  object  of  “  returning  advanced 
Liberals  to  Parliament,”  already  numbers  57,000  paying 
members,  and  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  Royal  Commission  issued  to  inquire  into  the  laws 
relating  to  Conspiracy,  and  into  the  Master  and  Servants 
Acts,  is  expected  to  meet  forthwith.  It  consists  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Winmarleigh  (Colonel  Wilson- 
Patten),  Mr  Bouverie,  Mr  Russell  Gurney,  Sir  M.  Smith, 
Mr  Roebuck,  Mr  Qoldney,  Mr  Macdonald,  and  Mr  Thomas 
Hughes. 

The  current  Monthly  Paper  of  the  National  Education 
League  contains  an  important  statement  upon  the  policy  of 
the  Executive.  It  is  too  long  to  be  quoted  entire,  but  the 
following  passage  is  amongst  the  most  noteworthy 

Our  work  lies  clear  before  us.  It  is  to  follow  without  deviation 
and  without  hesitation  the  policy  already  adopted  by  the  League. 
We  have  to  insist  that  the  constructive  lines  of  a  national  system 
of  education  shall  be  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
that,  with  this  object,  their  development  shall  be  included  in  the 
programme  of  the  Liberal  party.  These  constructional  measures 
are  the  general  and  compulsory  establishment  of  elected  School 
Boards,  and  the  general  application  of  the  principle  of  compulsoiy 
attendance  at  school.  Until  this  work  is  accomplished,  there  can 
be  no  system  worthy  of  being  described  as  national— -no  system, 
that  is,  which  secures  the  education  of  every  child  in  the  country, 
by  providing  necessary  and  efficient  schools,  managed  by  eleated 
bodies,  and  thus  placed  under  the  guarantee  of  public  supervision, 
as  regards  both  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  them,  and 
the  administration  of  the  funds  derived  from  national  taxes  and 
local  rates.  When  this  reform  has  been  accomplished,  and  when 
the  bases  of  a  national  system  of  education  are  thus  established, 
a  further  step  may  be  taken,  by  declining  to  recognise  as  public 
schools,  entitled  to  public  grants,  any  but  those  which  are  placed 
exclusively  under  the  management  of  School  Boards.  The  deno¬ 
minational  schools  now  existing  will  then  fall  naturally  into  the 
new  class  of  public  schools  for  secular  teaching,  leaving  the 
Churches  to  use  them  at  other  periods  for  their  own  purely  reli¬ 
gious  work.  Those  schools  which  refuse  compliance  with  this 
reasonable  condition  will  be  justly  excluded  from  participation  in 
State  grants  or  local  rates,  and  will  not  be  recognised  as  within 
the  means  of  education  included  in  the  limits  of  a  national 
system.  If  Liberals  use  the  interval  of  their  exclusion  from 
power  so  as  to  come  to  an  agreement  upon  this  vital  question  and 
to  determine  upon  placing  it  upon  this  firm  and  consistent  foot¬ 
ing,  there  will  be  no  need  to  regret  the  advent  of  a  Conservative 
Government 

At  a  meeting  of  working  men,  held  at  38  Tachbrook- 
street,  Westminster,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1874,  it 
was  resolved  to  establish  a  Democratic  Club.  Sufficient 
funds  were  subscribed  by  those  present  to  enable  the  pro¬ 
visional  committee  to  rent  a  large  and  convenient  room  at 
the  above  address.  Materials  have  been  purchased  and 
furniture  made  by  voluntary  labour  for  the  use  of  the 
members.  A  general  meeting  of  the  members  was  held 
on  Saturday,  the  14th  instant,  when  it  was  resolved  that 
the  club  should  be  called  the  Westminster  Democratic 
Club,  that  the  entrance  fee  should  be  Is.,  and  the  weekly 
subscription  3d.  Arrangements  for  the  supply  of  refresh¬ 
ments  will  be  made  as  early  as  possible.  Further  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary,  Mr  W.  J.  Sadler, 
31  Causton-street,  Westminster. 

A  SIGNAL  proof  of  the  progress  of  public  opinion  m 
respect  to  the  opening  of  museums  on  Sunday  was  afforde 
by  a  discussion  held  recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  Blooms- 
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bory  Chapel  Young  Men’s  Association.  Mr  W.  D.  Fish  An  attempt  is  being  made  by  the  Council  of  the  Hoa- 
moved  **  that  it  is  undesirable,  on  grounds  of  Christian  pital  Sunday  Fund  to  induce  the  leaders  of  the  “  Hospital 
gjpediency,  and  inconsistent  with  Nonconformist  principles  Saturday”  movement  to  coalesce  with  the  original  organi- 
of  religious  liberty,  to  oppose  the  opening  of  museums  on  sation.  • 

Sanday.”  The  resolution  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  g  g  Townshend  Matee  will  contribute  an  article 

two  votes  out  of  fitty-eight.  Our  informant  writes It  Magazine  and  United  Empire  B^eze 

U  a  gratifying  si^  of  progress  when  the  minister  of  one  ^  -j  Forgotten  Claimant,”  being 

of  the  Iwgeat  dissenting  chapels  in  the  metropolis  (the  j^e  vely  curious  story  of  Tom  Provis,  the  Claimant  of  the 

Esv.  T.  W.  Handford,  who  occupied  the  chair)  publicly  Ashton  Court  Estates,  as  told  by  himself  in  Gloucester 
declares  80*og  o  e  museums  on  Sunday  would  be  a  (j jq]  compared  with  the  truth  as  elicited  at  his  two  trials 
good  deal  better  than  spending  the  day  .in  idle  gc«sip,  and  jgg^ 

that  it  is  no  business  of  the  State  to  preserve  the  sanctity  ‘  ^  .  i  ir 

f  the  Sabbath.”  •  Messrs  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  have  arranged  with  Mr 

^  I?  1  1  in  Henry  M.  Stanley,  who  has  just  returned  from  Ashantee, 

A  Popular  Edition  of  the  works  of  the  late  Ernest  publication  of  his  new  work,  entitled,  *  Coomassie 

Jones  is  shortly  to  be  produwd ;  this  being  the  practical  ^nd  Magdala :  the  Story  of  Two  British  Campaigns  in 

and  very  laudable  determination  arrived  at  by  the  com-  Africa.*  It  will  be  ready  for  publication  by  the  first  or 

mittee  appointed  to  consider  the  most  suitable  form  gecond  week  in  Aoril 


Jones  IS  shortly  to  De  proauced ;  this  being  the  practical 
and  very  laudable  determination  arrived  at  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  consider  the  most  suitable  form 
of  a  memorial  in  honour  of  that  bold  and  consistent 
democrat.  It  was  further  resolved  to  hold  an  annual  con¬ 
ference  on  the  anniversary  of  Mr  Jones’s  death  for  the  ATATJinrT 

purpose  of  keeping  his  memory  and  influence  alive.  THE  MO^EY  MAR™  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

A  Correspondent  supplements  our  remarks  made  last  During  the  week  the  supply  of  money  in  the  discount 
week  on  the  Women’s  Disabilities  Removal  Bill.  This  “^rket  has  palpably  decreased,  and  this  has  caused  an  ad- 

Bill,  which  is  intended  to  give  the  vote  in  Parliamentary  rates  for  bills  to  fully  3j  per  cent.,  the  Dank 

1  A*  V. 4.  1.  Eoglaod  minimum.  It  is  generally  anticipated  that  the 

elections  to  women  householders  and  ratepayers  who  now  .Movement  by  the  Bank  will  be  in  an  upward  direction. 

possess  the  municipal  iranchise,  and^  of  the  introduction  of  usual  weekly  Return  of  the  Bank  oi  England  shows 

which  notice  was  given  on  the  19th  inst.,  will  be  introduced  that  there  is  a  reduction  of  1  per  cent,  from  last  week  in  the 
by  Mr  Forsyth,  Q.C.,  M.P.  for  Marylebone,  Dr  Lyon  Play-  proportion  of  Reserve  to  Liabilities  ;  this,  however,  is 
fair  Postmaster-General  to  the  late  Government,  Mr  Russell  entirely  due  to  the  increased  demand  for  money  at  the  Bank, 


Gurne}',  and  Mr  Stansfeld.  Two  Conservatives  and  two  inconsequence  of  the  scanty  supply  “out  of  doors.” 

Liberals,  therefore,  bring  forward  the  Bill,  a  sure  proof  flatness  and  a  general  want  of  animation  creat^  ^  the 
......  I  Tir  ‘A  •  1  absence  of  bona  fide  investments  have  continued  to  be  the 

that  It  18  no  party  measure.  Moreover,  it  enjoys  a  large  distinguishing  features  in  the  Stock  Markets  during  the  past 
amount  of  support  from  the  present  Government.  Fifteen  week.  But  considering  the  lengthened  stagnation  of  business, 
members  of  the  present  Ministry  are  understood  to  be  in  the  present  appearance  of  prices  must  be  considered  as  being 
its  favour ;  amongst  others,  Mr  Disraeli,  Mr  Ward  Hunt,  not  unfavourable.  The  ab.sence  of  any  re-assurance  by  good 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Lord  John  Manners,  Lord  Sandon,  traffic  returns,  and  an  increased  demand  for  money,  which  may 
Colonel  Taylor,  and  Sir  Selwin  Ibbetson  have  repeatedly  advance  in  the  rate  at  the  Bank  of 

voted  for  it.  In  the  last  session,  when  the  Bill  was  in  the  f  “Sland,  have  tended  to  keep  Home  Railway  Stocks 
,,,  ,  ruAT  i-T>-i-A  jnrT7«A*i  'A  from  any  movement  to  higher  prices,  and  the  announce- 

able  hands  of  Mr  Jacob  Bright  and  Mr  Eastwick,  its  sup-  ^ent  on  Wednesday  last  that  the  North  British  Company 

port  came  mainly  from  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House,  105  are  unable  to  pay  any  dividend  on  their  Ordinary  Stock, 
of  those  who  voted  for  it  on  the  last  division  being  Liberals,  when  at  this  time  laat  year  J  per  cent,  was  paid,  and  are  in 
In  the  present  House  221  members  have  already  expressed  addition  even  unable  to  pay  the  whole  of  tneir  Preference 
themselves  in  its  favour,  either  by  having  voted  for  it  or  charges,  caused  a  sensible  downward  movement  in  this  and 
by  pledging  themselves  to  do  so.  Its  prospects  never  suuilar  Stocks.  It  is  truly  remarkable  that  the  Ordi^ry  Stock 

looked  so  fair  as  at  the  present  time,  and  there  is  good  ^epitoProKnowrurt:^^^^^^^^^^^ 
reason  to  hope  that  even  this  shoit  session  may  not  pass  lately,  been  at  a  much  higher  figure.  The  “passenger”  lines 
away  without  having  removed  an  injustice  which  casts  the  have  benefitted  from  the  agitatiou  now  being  carried  on  for 
stigma  of  iiicompetency  on  one-seventh  of  our  most  intelli-  the  abolition  of  the  passenger  tax,  South-Eastern  Deferred  in 

_  it  IVn  _ A* _ !•  A  \  __1a _  _ 


gent  householders. 

A  POWERFULLY  WRITTEN  “  Address  to  Women  concerning 
the  Suffrage  ”  has  been  issued  by  Miss  Frances  Power 
Cobbe,  in  which  that  lady  points  out  that  “  it  is  sentiment, 
not  logic,  against  which  we  have  to  struggle.”  We  may 
leave  the  fighters  of  the  fair  sex  to  extract  for  themselves 
the  many  valuable  hints  which  Miss  Cobbe  gives  them  in 
her  pamphlet ;  but  we  will  quote  the  following  passage  for 
the  behoof  of  those  who  have  hitherto  spoken  more  than 
they  have  thought  on  this  subject : — 

We  decidedly  ought  (if  we  can)  to  cease  to  be  silly.  It  is  very 
tempting,  I  understand,  to  be  silly,  when  silliness  is  obviously 
infinitely  more  attractive  than  sense,  and  when  a  sweet  little  piece 
of  utter  folly  is  received  as  “  so  charming  ”  by  all  who  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  hear  it.  The  lady  who  said  (or  perhaps  did  not  say)  to 
one  of  our  eminent  senators,  that  “  if  she  had  a  vote  she  would 
sell  it  directly  to  the  candidate  who  would  give  her  a  pair  of 
diamond  ear-rings” — that  sweet  young  thing  (if  she  ever  had  I 
existence)  was  no  doubt  rewarded  by  the  cordial  and  gallant 
Approbation  of  the  representative  of  the  masculine  gender  to 
whom  she  confided  her  elevated  views.  Nevertheless,  her  silly 
speech,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  speeches  in  the  same  vein, 
®ade  in  every  ball-room  in  the  kingdom,  serve,  like  so  many 
flakes  of  snow,  to  hide  the  ground.  The  woman  who  makes  one 
of  them  with  an  ingenuous  simper  generally  has  her  rewaid  in  a 
rapturous  smile ;  but  she  has  done  in  that  moment  of  folly  all 
that  lay  in  her  pow'er  to  defer  a  measure  of  justice  on  which 
angs,  more  or  less  directly,  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of 
thousands  of  women. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  Ryde  informs  us  that  the  “Ryde 
latrict  Liberal  Working  Men’s  Association  ”  has  recently 
appointed  a  committee  to  organise  similar  associations 
throughout  the  Isle  of  Wight. 


particular,  being  much  in  favour,  the  speculators  in  which 
maintain  their  operations  for  the  rise.  In  the  Foreign  Stock 
Market,  in  the  absence  of  bond  fide  business,  considerable 
speculative  excitement  has  been  observable  in  the  Stocks  of 
all  the  South  American  Republics,  and  the  result  of  heavy 
fluctuations  is  a  considerable  and  general  fall.  All  Canadian 
Railway  Securities  have  suffered,  though  not  to  a  marked 
extent,  from  adverse  traffic  returns,  and  the  want  of  anima¬ 
tion.  In  the  Market  for  Foreign  Railway  Shares,  Lombardo- 
Venetian  have  fluctuated  heavily,  and  have  shown,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  a  large  depreciation  in  price,  and  the  price 
this  evening  shows,  as  compared  with  last  week,  a  fall  of  10s. 
The  market  for  !^nk  Shares  exceptionally  maintains  its 
strong  appearance,  and  there  are  numerous  instances  of  im¬ 
provement  to  be  remarked  in  the  most  important  of  these 
Shares.  Erie  and  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway 
Securities  have  received  some  attention  at  the  hands  of  the 
speculators,  but  the  former  have  benefitted  decidedly  by  the 
great  success  of  the  new  Loan,  and  the  ordinary  Shares  show 
no  material  decline  from  last  week.  Miscellaneous,  British 
and  Foreign  Mining  Shares  remain  without  any  important 
feature,  in  fact  dulness  has  been  observable  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Stock  Markets  this  w’eek.  To-day  the  markets 
have  been  steady,  with  an  improved  tone  at  the  close. 

The  Wellington  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  Limited,  invite 
subscriptions  for  5,978  Shares  of  10/.  each,  being  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Share  Capital  unissued  of  12,000  Shares  of 
10/.  each.  The  Company’s  works  have  been  in  operation  for 
the  past  six  or  eight  mouths,  and  the  profits  from  these  have 
enabled  it  to  declare  to  the  shareholders  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  12^  per  cent,  per  annum.  These  satisfactory  results 
have  been  attained  with  only  one  blast  furnace  at  work,  and 
it  was  announced  at  the  meeting  the  other  day  that  three  will 
shortly  be  at  work,  having  all  the  new  improvements  for 
economising  coal.  The  Company  also  expects  to  make  large 
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profits  by  developing  its  extensive  coal  deposits.  The  lease 
18  held  for  a  period  expiring  1904,  and  several  railway  sys¬ 
tems  adjoin  the  works,  which  are  situated  in  Wellington, 
Shropshire. 

The  Hailway  Share  Trust  Company  invite  subscriptions 
for  an  issue  of  2,5(K),000  dollars  or  Seven  per  Cent.  Consoli¬ 
dated  Gold  Bonds  of  the  Chicago  and  North-Western  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  the  interest  of  which  will  be  payable  in  gold 
half-yearly,  in  London  or  in  New  York,  at  the  option  of  the 
holder.  The  interest  will  accrue  as  from  the  1st  of  March 
last,  and  the  first  payment  will  be  made  on  the  Ist  of  June 
next,  and  will  be  tor  three  months,  viz.,  3^.  iOs.  per  bond, 
after  which  the  interest  will  be  payable'  by  coupon  half-yearly. 
The  price  of  issue  is  188^.  per  bond  of  1,000  dollars,  and  the 
instalments  are  to  be  payable  between  the  present  time  and 
July  1st.  The  securities  of  this  railway  are  well  appreciated 
on  the  London  market.  A  sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent,  per 
annum  is  provided  and  is  to  be  applied  by  the  trustees  in  the 
'purchase  of  bonds  from  time  to  time  at  a  price  not  over  par. 
At  the  price  of  issue  it  is  reckoned  that  this  security  will 
yield  the  investor  11.  10s.  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  applications  for  the  issue  of  the  Eight  per  Cent. 
Equipment  Bonds  of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago 
Railroad  Company,  introduced  by  the  Railway  Shares  Trust 
Company  last  week,  were  for  three  times  the  amount  of 
stock  to  be  issued. 

The  English  Funds  have  remained  steady,  the  movements 
in  either  direction  not  exceeding  1-16  to  ^  per  cent.  The 
closing  prices  this  evening  for  Consols  are,  for  money  92  to 
92^,  and  for  the  account  92^  to  92^,  which  show  a  reduction 
of  1-16  per  cent,  in  the  price  for  the  account  as  compared 
with  last  week. 

In  the  Home  Railway  Market  the  only  stock  which  has 
maintained  the  price  of  last  Friday  is  South-Eastern  De¬ 
ferred,  which  closes  at  nearly  last  Friday’s  price.  On  the 
other  band  Great  Northern  “A”  have  fallen  1|  per  cent.j; 
Caledonian,  1^ ;  North  British  and  North-Eastern,  1§  ; 
Great  Western,  1  ;  Sheffield,  Metropolitan  District,  Midland, 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  Great  Eastern,  and  Great 
Northern,  ^  ;  and  Brighton,  |  per  cent.  The  following  are 
the  closing  prices  : — 

Caledonian,  97^  ;  Great  Eastern,  46]  ;  Great  Northern,  1371 ; 
ditto  “A,”  168^;  Great  Western,  12(;f  xd;  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  144^;  Brighton,  831;  North  Western,  1461;  South 
Western,  1081 J  Chatham  and  Dover,  22;  Midland,  1311^;  Metro¬ 
politan,  651;  Metropolitan  District,  251;  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincoln,  74^  ;  ditto  Deferred,  451  ?  North  British,  64^ ;  North 
£a.stcrn,  168j};  South  Eastern,  HOI;  ditto  Deferred,  921. 

The  Foreign  Stock  market  shows  a  decided  fall  on  the 
week,  but  the  severely  adverse  movement  is  confined  to  the 
South  American  Stocks.  For  instance,  Paraguay,  1871,  and 
Costa  Rica  of  1872  have  fallen  4  ;  Bolivian,  31 ;  Paraguay, 
1872,  3;  Costa  Rica,  1871,  21;  Russian  of  1859,  2;  Danu- 
bian,  1864,  Hungarian,  Japan  Seven  per  Cents.,  Spanish 
Land,  and  Turkish  of  1858  and  1862,  1  ;  Portuguese  and 
Mexiciin,  ^ ;  French  Six  per  Cents.  ^ ;  ditto  Scrip  and 
Turkish  Six  per  Cents.  1869, 1  per  cent.  But  the  two  Hon¬ 
duras  Loans  have  improved  1  per  cent.  ;  Peruvian  of  1870, 
Russian  of  1872,  Turkish  of  1871,  and  Egyptian  of  1873,  ^  ; 
Peruvian,  1872,  |  ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  | ;  and  Egyptian 
of  1868  and  ditto  Khddive,  1  per  cent.  The  following  are 
the  closing  prices  of  the  most  well-known  Stocks  : — 

Peruvian  1870,  60*;  ditto  1872,  49|;  Paraguay  1871,  22; 
Costa  Rica  Seven  per  Cents,,  22 ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  26  ; 
Spanish,  18{ ;  Bolivian,  29  ;  French  Scrip,  lOfprem.;  Turkish 
Five  per  Cents.,  41  j  ;  Egyptian  1868,  721 ;  ditto,  1873,  64^. 
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MACHINES  of 

from  £2  156.  to  £25. 


Every  Description, 


THE  REGENT,  £2  ISs. 

Simple — Silent— Rapid— Durable. 

Twelve  Samples  of  Work  and  Prospectus  post  free. 
It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every 
Machine,  of  whatever  description  (chain, 
lock,  or  knotted  stitch),  that  it  is  superior 
to  all  others,  fur  all  kinds  of  work. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  having  no  interest  in 
selling  any  particular  Machine,  are 
enabled  to  recommend  impartially  the 
one  best  suited  for  the  work  required  to 
be  done,  and  offer  this  GUARANTEE 
to  their  customers. — Any  Machine  sold 
by  them  may  be  EXCHANGED  after 
one  month’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  without 
charge  for  use. 


SMITH  and  CO.,  69  EDG  W  AEE-RO  A  D, 

AND  4  CHARLES-STREET.  SOHO.  LONDON. 


HAYMAN  DEFENCE  FUND.- The  Committee  of  this 

Fund  have  much  pleasure  In  ACKNOWLEDGING  the  following 
SUMS,  towards  payment  of  the  Costs  of  the  Appeal  to  the  Cout  of 
Chancery,  against  the  Wrongful  Dismissal  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Ilayman  from 
the  Head  Mastership  of  Rugby  School. 


FIFTH  LIST. 


A  Sympathiser  . 

£2 

2 

0 

Maine,  Rev.  Lewln  G. 

Acton,  Major  William 

2 

2 

0 

Meymll,  Godfrey,  Esq.  ... 

Allsopp.  8.  C  ,  Esq.,  M.P.... 
An  old  Etonian  . 

2 

2 

0 

Otter,  Rev.  R.  W . 

2 

2 

0 

Pitkenham,  Captain . 

Baring,  Thomas  Charles, 
Esq.,  M.P . 

10  10 

0 

Palmer,  Richard,  Esq. 
Pearson,  Norman,  Esq.  ... 

Brookes,  George,  Esq. 

2 

2 

0 

Pliillott,  Rev.  F . 

Cromwell,  Rev.  Canon 

1 

0 

0 

Poynder,  Rev.  F . 

Dainty,  Rev.  Prebendary ... 

1 

1 

0 

Ramsay,  E,,  Ksq . 

Dalton,  Herbert,  Esq. 

3 

3 

0 

Rattray,  Col.  Clerk,  C.B.  ... 

Eld,  Rev.  J.  U . 

1 

1 

0 

Raven,  J.  G.,  Esq . 

Feethum,  Rev.  W . 

0 

0 

Sillifanf,  A.  D.,  Esq.,  “An 
old  Bradfield  boy  ’’ 

Finch,  Rev.  Robert . 

1 

1 

0 

Fitzroy,  Edward  . 

1 

1 

0 

Sneyd,  Rev.  Walter 

Gorham,  Rev.  G.  M. 

0 

5 

0 

Symonds,  F.,  Esq . 

Gwinnett,  W.  H.,Esq.  ... 

1 

1 

0 

Talbot,  Arthur,  Esq. 

Harris,  H  Fourd,  Ksq.  ... 

1 

1 

0 

Waterworth,  John,  Esq. 

Hill,  Rev.  Melsop . 

1 

1 

0 

(Chelteuham  Grammar 

Hewlett,  J.  W.,  Esq. 

2 

O 

0 

School)  . 

Knight  Rev.  V.  C . 

1 

1 

0 

Worgan,  Rev.  J.  H. 

Lillie,  Rev.  Wm . 

0  10 

0 

Wyatt,  Rev.  C.  F . 

£l  1  0 
1  0  0 
5  3  0 
0  10  0 
10  0  0 
10  0 
1  1  • 
5  0  0 
1  1  • 
5  0  0 
0  6  0 

3  0  0 

2  3  0 

3  I  0 
1  1  0 


0  10  I 
0  10  0 
5  0  0 


Every  person  who  has  at  heart  the  welfare  of  our  Public  and  Endowed 
Schools,  and  desires  that  the  authority  of  their  head  masters  shonld  be 
maintained  in  its  inte^’^rity,  and  every  lover  of  justice  and  fair  plaj, 
irrespective  of  political  bias,  is  earnestly  invited  to  support  the  Uayman 
Defence  Fund. 

Subscriptions  may  be  paid  directly  to  either  of  the  undersigned ;  or  to 
the  credit  of  the  Fund  at  the  National  Provincial  Rank.  Rugby  ;  at  Lloyd's 
Ranking  Company,  Rugby;  or  at  Messrs  Ransom,  Bouverie,  and  Co.’i, 
1  Pallmall  East,  London. 

FORBES  MACREAN.  Lieut. -Col.,  Rugby,  )  Hon. 

S.  R.  TOWNSliEND  3IAYER,  Richmond,  Surrey,  J  Treasureni 

March  14th,  1874. 


ANSION- HOUSE  BENGAL 

RELIEF  FUND. 


FAMINE 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN,  WHO  CONTRIBUTES  £1,000, 
AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  WHO  SUB¬ 
SCRIBES  £500. 


LONDON  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

The  Right  Hon.  ANDREW  LUSK,  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor,  Chairman. 

Mr  Hugh  Matbeson. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  I.awrence 
Mr  N.  de  Rothschild.  M.P. 

Hon  R.  Bourke,  M.P.  (Under-Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  P'oreign  Affairs.) 

Mr  C.  B.  Denison,  M.P. 

Sir  Albert  Sassoon,  K.S.I. 

Mr  E  C.  Baring. 

Mr  Alderman  Allen. 

Mr  John  Borrodaile. 

{With  power  to  add  to  their  number.) 


Mr  Dudley  Smith. 
Mr.lohn  Fleming, C.S. I. 
Mr  Wm.  Grant. 

Mr  F.  W.  Heilgers. 

Mr  W.  Dent. 

Mr  A.  T.  T.  Peterson. 
Mr  J.  N.  Bullen. 


A  REVIEW  OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  3d. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  3.450,  MARCH  14.  1874. 

Is  there  a  Liberal  Party  ? 

.  The  Princess’s  Welcome.  Starving  Workers  in  Paris. 
Payment  of  Members  in  Germany. 

The  New  Tyran^  and  the  New  Kmancipation. — II.  Incurables. 

Elective  Amnitiea  ASsthetical  I'eople.  Comments. 


Christ  and  Osiris.  Liability  of  Soldiers  to  Support  their  Wives,  Ac. 
Mr  Herbert  Spencer  on  the  Rights  of  Women. 
Scholarships  for  Girls  in  Elementary  Schools. 


Poetry Chllde  Gladstone’s  Farewell. 


Mr  Lewes’s  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind. 

Baron  llttbner's  Travels.  Recent  Works  on  the  English  LaD<nuce 
German  Literature.  Books  of  the  Week.  “  ' 


Music  of  the  Fortnight. 

The  Dramm  Current  Events.  The  Money  Market. 


Subacription,  post  free,  158.  per  annum. 


London ;  Pnbliabed  at  7  SOUTHAMl’TON-STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


CALCUTTA  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


Hon. 

Hon.  Mr  Inglis. 

Hon.  Mr  Dalyell. 

Hon.  Mr  Sutherland. 
Hon.  Digambar  Mitra. 
Uon.  Mr  Robinson. 


Mr 


SCHALCH, 
Hon. 


President. 

Mr  Bernard. 

Hon.  Raja  Jotendro  Mohan  TagflW. 
Mr  J.  Bullen-Smith. 

Munstri  Amir  Ali  Klran. 

BaLu  Durga  Chain  Law. 

The  LORD  MAYOR  and  the  LONDON  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTKB 
APPEAL  with  confidence  for  the  SYMPATHY  and  LIBERALIIY  « 
the  British  Public  in  their  efforts  to  mitigate  the  rigours  of  the  calamity 
with  which  our  unfortunate  fellow  subjects  in  Bengal  and  other  part* 
India  are  now  visited.  ,  . 

The  funds  subscribed  will  be  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  distress  wnicn 
cannot  easily  be  r«*ached  by  Governmental  interference.  ,, 

The  Viceroy  of  India,  in  his  telegram  to  the  Lord  Mayorof  the  2(xh  tu^» 
states :  “  The  people  of  the  distressed  districts  will  gratelully  appreciate  m* 
sym|)athy  and  lll)erality  of  the  English  nation  ;  ”  and  that  there  is  urg”* 
need  for  all  the  aid  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  this  country  to  afford  i»  w 
too  clearly  manifested  by  the  coneluding  words  of  the  telegram  sent  by  tn 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Relief  Committee  at  Calcutta  *'The  distress  » 
likely  to  be  very  severe.  Subscriptions  are  solicited  early.”  ,  _ 

Subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  the  foliowina 
Banks:— The  lmpi>rial  Rank,  l..othbury,  E.C. ;  Messrs  Glyn,  Mu|*» 

Co.,  Lombard  street ;  Messrs  Couttsand  Co..  59  Strand ;  Messrs  Uenw, 
Farquhar,  and  Co.,  St  James’s-street,  8  W. ;  and  National  Bank  of 
80  King  Williiim  street.  Cash  payments  should  be  made  in  the  emce 
the  Private  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Mayor  (Mr  Vine),  at  the  Mansion-honse- 

JOHN  R.  8.  VINE.  Secretajy. 

Haroh  19th,  1874.  G.  J.  W.  M'lKZAE,  Cashier. 
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DIVIDEND  DECLARED,  12J  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

SECOND  ISSUE  OF  SHARES  OF  THE 

WELLINGTON  IRON  AND  COAL  COMPANY,  Limited, 

BZITN-Gr  "Z«SCZ3  iFLETWr  AirJXISrCSr  SSCAX1.Z3  OAFXTAXx. 

Works  :-OLI)  PARK,  near  WELLINGTON,  SHROPSHIRE,  and  WENVOE,  near  CARDIFF, 

GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts  1862  and  1867,  hy  which  the  Liahility  of  Shareholders  is  Umited  to  the 

amount  of  their  Shares. 

CAPITAL  £120,000,  IN  12,000  SHARES  OF  £10  EACH, 

OF  WHICH  6,022  HAVE  BEEN  ALEEADY  ISSUED. 


Price  of  Issue,  PAR,  or  £io  per  Share,  payable  as  follows: — 


£l  per  Share  payable  on  Application. 

3  „  „  on  Allotment. 

3  „  „  on  iHt  May,  1874. 

3  „  „  on  l8t  June,  1874. 

10 

The  Shares  now  for  Subscription  will  rank  for  Dividend  from  the  date  of 
payment  of  the  respective  instalments,  but  Subscribers  may  pay  up  their 
Shares  in  full  on  allotment,  in  which  case  they  will  be  entitled  to  the  Divi¬ 
dend  on  the  full  amount  of  their  Shares  from  the  date  of  payment  thereof. 

DIRECTORS. 

William  Munton  Bullivant,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Octavius  Ommanney,  Esq.,  J.E. 

John  Bridfrman,  Ksq. 

George  Giffnrd  Dineley.  Esq. 

Walter  Howell,  Esq.,  Managing  Director. 

BANKERS. 

Messrs  Prescott.  Grote,  Cave,  and  Co.,  62  Threadnccdle-street,  E.C.,  London. 
The  Shropshire  Banking  Company,  Shifnal,  Shropshire. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  Tucker,  New, and  Langdale,  4  King-street,  Chcapaido,  E.C.. London. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs  Deloittc,  Dever,  Griffiths,  and  Co..  Public  Accountants,  4  Lothbury. 

E.C..  London. 

MANAGER. 

Mr  Samuel  Danks. 

SBCRBTART. 

Mr  Francis  Ibomas  New. 

Offices:— 14  Great  Winchester-street, E.C.,  London. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The  Directors  now  offer  for  subscription,  at  Par,  the  remaining  unissued 
Share  Capital  of  5,978  Shares  of  £10  each. 

The  Ueport  of  the  Company  just  issued  for  the  half-year  ending  24th 
January  last,  shows  net  earnings  of  £7,352  19e.  3d.,  equal  to  over  15  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  paid-up  capital ;  and  a  dividend  oi  I24  per  cent,  has 
Jutb^u  declared,  leaving  £1,612  :i8.  8d.  to  be  carried  forward  This  satis¬ 
factory  result  has  been  obtained,  notwithstanding  the  eircumstances  of  re- 
oiganisation  and  reconstruction,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
jutare  estimated  earnings  will  he  at  the  rate  of  15  per  cent,  per  annum, 
hasM  UMii  prices  considerably  below  those  current  for  the  last  six  months. 

This  Company,  whose  valuable  and  extensive  Iron  Works  and  Collieries 
^  well  known  as  the  •*  Old  Park  Iron  Works,"  Wellington,  Shropshire,  is 
*arried  on  actively  and  prosperously. 

The  property  is  situate  in  immeaiate  contiguity  to  the  famous  Coalbrook- 
daleand  Lllleshall  Iron  Works. 

The  Mineral  and  Surface  Bights  of  the  Old  Park  Property  embraces  an 
wea  of  about  1,280  acres.  The  Minerals  comprise  : — Coal. — 13  seams  of 
^arying  from  feet  to  6  feet  In  tliickness.  Ironstone.— Four  beds  of 
nen  Clay  baud  Ironstone.  Fireclay  of  excellent  quality,  existing  in  large 
oerosits,  and  also  quarries  of  good  Building  Stone. 

.  ^?*5**J7  ***  ^oal. — Mr  Marcus  Scott,  the  eminent  Mining  Engineer,  who 
the  duty  of  surveying  and  mapping  all  the  underground  works  of 
p“/roperty,  states  in  his  Official  Keturn  made  in  1867  for  “the  Royal 
V®**  ^Rimission,”  the  total  quantity  of  Coal  then  remaining  in  the  seams, 
mtoerto  worked,  to  be  ten  millions  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
***f®f®  tons,  exclusive  of  the  Coal  In  the  other  seams,  which  it  is  con- 

fr  ®ay  be  workable  hereafter  ;  giving  a  total  quantity  of  upwards  of 

16,000,000  tons  of  Coal.  ’  e  «  h  / 

by  Mr  Scott  states  the  quantity  of  workable  Ironstone  to  March 
to  be  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  of  Coal  to  the  same 

d«t«,  9,732,9:16  tons. 

TP  the  Coal  are  based  on  the  low  rate  prevailing  fifteen 

•na't'f ***‘^.®’  average  Royalty  not  exceeding  7d.  per  ton.  The  Ironstone 

•riT  Royalties  are  also  moderate, 

Irnn/i  °  Mine  Works  comprise  21  l*it  Shafts  in  work  for  raising 

thp  1*”?  ^'oals,  besides  other  shafts  which  will  be  made  available  on 

Th  1  •  °  "machinery  now  nearly  finished, 

and  A  1  **  demand  for  household  use,  railway  and  steam  purposes, 

supply  for  Shrewsbury  and  other  towns  is  obtained 
^  CoIIlerfM. 

Furnace  Plant  comprises  three  furnaces:  one  in  full  blast,  a 
in  pK/?  ready  to  be  pat  into  blast,  and  a  third  which  will  be  completed 
Th  ^  two  months. 

walls  and  other  important  works  about  the  furnaces  have 
and»i.«r^l?  entirely  reconstructed  at  great  cost,  and  are  now  complete ; 

third  furnace  is  in  blast,  and  the  highly  advantageous  im- 
ont  f completed,  the  three  furnaces  will  be  capable  of  turning 
tons  of  IMg  Iron  annually.  ^ 

lormt.  produced  at  the  Old  Park  Furnaces,  both  for 

oornmiinHi  purposes,  stands  iu  the  highest  repute.  It  Is  at  present 

On  the  u^^^^^troughout  England  and  Wales  nearly  the  best  rates  of  any 


The  Property,  which  is  hold  on  a  lease  for  a  period  extendii^  to  the  year 
1904,  is  well  supplied  with  Reservoirs,  Ponds,  and  Surface  and  Underground 
Railroads.  Private  Branch  Railways,  upwards  of  four  miles  In  length, 
4  feet  8|-inch  gauge,  and  worked  by  Locomotive  Engines,  at  present  Wng 
the  Minerals  from  the  IMts. 

The  present  modem  Plant,  Machinery  and  extended  Railroads  are 
described  in  the  Report  of  Mr  S.  Danks,  the  Manager,  which  aooompanies 
this  Prospectus. 

The  Company  also  owns  the  Mineral  Rights  of  the  Wenvoe  Hematite 
Property,  extending  under  about  70  acres,  which  are  held  for  an  unexpired 
term  of  31  years,  at  a  moderate  Royalty. 

From  the  Wenvoe  Property  there  has  been  hitherto  worked  about 
30,000  tons  of  Ore  of  first- rat  equality,  and  when  the  contemplated  additkmal 
appliances  for  raising  Ore  from  these  Works  are  carried  out,  it  is  compated 
by  Mr  Brooke  Ridgway  Smith,  Mining  Engineer,  who  has  carefully 
surveyed  and  mapped  the  same,  that  100  tons  of  Hematite  can  be  raised 
daily. 

The  surface  of  the  Old  Park  Estate  extends  in  the  whole  over  1,280  acres, 
and  comprises  the  Mansion  known  as  Malinslee  Hall,  and  land  in  hand ; 
Stirchley  Hall  and  two  other  large  Farms,  and  nearly  the  entire  Village  of 
Stirchley.  The  Farms  are  let,  and  under  cultivation,  and  the  annual  value 
of  the  Mansion,  Farms,  Cottages,  and  Land,  exceed  the  Surface  Rental.  • 
On  the  Estate,  and  included  in  the  Property  leased,  are  School  houses. 
Colliery  and  Furnace  Managers*  Residences,  Commodious  Offices,  and 
upwards  of  200  Cottages.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  upwards  of 
250  Cottages  adjacent,  not  included  in  the  lease,  the  whole  giving  ample 
accommodation  for  Miners  and  Workmen. 

For  Railway  accommodation  the  proper^  Is  unrivalled.  The  London  and 
North  Western  Railway  {Hadley  and  Cfoalport  Branch)  intersects  the 
Property  through  a  distance  of  ii  miles.  Two  Passenger  Stations,  the 
“  Malinslee  ’*  and  “  Stirchley  ’’  Stations,  are  on  the  Estate.  The  Main  Line 
of  tlie  Great  Western  Railway  from  London  to  Shrewsbury  and  the  North, 
skirts  the  Estate  at  the  north-eastern  boundary,  from  whence  the  Holllngs- 
wood  Junction  Branch  Is  constructed  direct  to  Old  Park  Furaaoes.  A 
private  branch  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  has  been  recently  laid.onlrom  the 
public  station  at  Dawley  into  the  Offices  of  the  Works. 

A  Contract  has  been  entered  into  between  Edward  Henry  Thomas,  of  the 
one  part,  and  Francis  Thomas  New,  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  of  the 
other  part,  dated  the  9th  of  July,  1873;  also  a  Contract,  dated  the  8th 
August,  1873,  between  Edward  Heniy  Thomas,  of  the  one  part,  and  The 
Wellin^on  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  Limited,  of  the  other  part,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  trade  contracts  iucideutal  to  the  working  of  the  business  of  the 
Company. 

Copies  of  such  Contracts,  the  Reports,  enlarged  Plans  and  Section  of  the 
Minerals,  the  Inventory  and  Valuation,  Leases,  and  the  Article-*  ol  Associa¬ 
tion,  may  be  inspected  by  intending  subscribers  (if  required)  at  the  Offices 
of  the  Solicitors,  Messrs  Tucker,  New,  and  Langdale,  4  King  street.  Cheap- 
side,  E.C.,  London. 

In  case  any  applicant  receives  no  allotment,  the  deposit  will  be  returned 
in  full,  and  in  case  of  the  number  of  Shares  applied  for  not  being  allotted 
in  full,  any  balance  of  cash  paid  will  be  placed  to  bis  credit  towards  the 
amount  due  on  allotment. 

Applications  for  Shares,  accompanied  with  the  deposit  of  £1  on  applica¬ 
tion,  must  be  made  upon  the  form  enclose^  and  addressed  either  to  the 
Bankers  of  the  Company,  Messrs  Prescott,  (Jrote,  Cave,  and  Co.,  62  Thread- 
needle  street,  E  C.,  London,  or  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  14  Great  Winchester  street,  K.C.,  London,  .from  wrhom  Prospectnses 
and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained. 

Looking  at  the  position  in  which  the  Old  Park  Works  are  placed,  in  regard 
to  Railway  communication,  the  extensive  area  of  mine  under  work,  the 
deservedly  high  repute  in  which  the  I’ig  Iron  is  held  in  the  trade,  and  the 
moderate  amount  of  Capital  upon  which  Dividends  have  to  be  paid,  the 
Directors  feel  assured  that.  In  offering  the  remaining  5,978  Shares  to  the 
public  lor  subscription,  tliey  are  submitting  an  undertaking  that  will  prove 
most  satisiactory  and  highly  remunerative  to  the  Shareholders. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

W.  M.  BULLIVANT,  Chairman. 

14  Great  Winchester-street, 

London,  19th  March,  1874. 

Second  Issue  of  Shares  of  the 

WELLINGTON  IRON  AND  COAL  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Being  the  Remaining  Share  Capital. 

Works Old  Park,  near  Wellington,  Shropshire,  and  Wenvoe,  near  Cardiff, 

Glamorganshire. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 

To  the  Directors  of  The  Wellington  Iron  apd  Coal  Company,  Limited. 
Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  credit  at  Messrs  Prescott,  Grote,  Cave, 
and  Co.,  the  Sum  of  Pounds,  being  £l  per  Share  on  niy  a^lica- 

tlon  for  Shares  of  £10  eaeh.  in  The  Wellington  Iron  and  Coal 

Company,  Limited,  I  request  you  to  allot  to  me  that  number  of  Sharea  or 
any  smaller  number;  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  such  allotment,  and  to 
pay  the  Balance  due  thereon  at  the  several  dates  specified  in  your  Prospectus 
dated  the  19th  March,  1874. 

Name  (in  full) . 

Address  . . . . . . 

Profession  (if  any) . 

Date . . 1874. 

'  Signature . 
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Issue  of  2,500,000  dols.  SEVEN  PER  CENT.  CONSOLIDATED  GOLD  BONDS 

OF  THE 

CHICAGO  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILROAD 


Interest  payable  Half-yearly  in  Gold  on  the  Ist  June,  and  1st  December  in  each  year, 

Either  in  London  at  the  Offices  of  the  Eailway  Share  Trust  Company,  Limited,  or  in  New  York  at  the  Offices  of  the 

Company,  at  the  option  of  the  holder. 


The  RAILWAY  SHARE  TRUST  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  offer  for  Public  subscription  the  above  Bonds,  bearing  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly,  on  the  1st  June  and  1st  December,  in  gold,  at  £14  sterling  per  Bond  per 
annum,  payable  at  the  Offices  of  the  Railway  Share  Trust  Company,  Limited,  London,  or  70  gold  dols.  at  the  Company’s  Office  in 
New  York,  at  the  option  of  the  holder. 

Principal  repayable  on  1st  December,  1902,  at  £200  sterling  per  Bond,  payable  in  London,  or  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  at 
1,000  dols.  in  Oold  in  New  York,  if  not  previously  redeemed  by  the  Sinking  Fund. 

Interest  w|ll  accrue  from  1st  March  instant ;  the  first  payment  will  be  made  on  1st  June  next,  and  will  be  for  three  months, 
namely,  £3  10s.  per  Bond,  after  which  the  Interest  will  be  xmyable  by  Coupon,  half-yearly,  as  above-mentionetl. 


The  Price  of  Issue  is  ;^i88  per  Bond  of  i,ooo  dols,^  payable  as  follows 


The  price  of  issue  is  £188  per  Bond  of  1,000  dols..  payable  as  follows  : — 

£10  per  Bond...  ...  ...  on  Application. 

40  „  on  Allotment. 

SO  „  on  Ist  May. 

50  „  on  1st  June  (less  £.3  10s.,  being 

3  months*  Interest  to  date.) 
38  „  on  let  July. 

£188  per  Bond. 

Tlie  Chicago  and  North-Western  Railroad  is  the  largest  of  all  the  Kail- 
w.iy  systems  of  thS  United  States,  and  is  amongst  the  most  prosperous. 

The  last  Reports  of  the  Company  show  the  following  results 

The  number  of  miles  of  Railway  in  operation  on  the  31st  May,  1873, 
was-  f  Miles. 

Owned  .  1,593 

Leased  .  356 

Total  owned  and  worked  ...  1,949  miles. 

With  reference  to  the  Earninpfs,  the  Reports  further  show  that— 

Dollars.  £ 

The  gross  earnings  for  the  year  ending 

3l8t  May,  1873,  were—  ...  ,  ...  12,7.36.606  «=  2,33.5,044 

Working  Expenses  .  8,178,236  ■=  1,499,343 


ENDORSED  by  the  Railroad  Company  as  payable,  as  to  the  interest  at 
£14  per  Bond  per  annum,  and  principal  at  the  rate  of  £200  per  Bond  pay¬ 
able  at  the  Offices  of  the  Railway  Share  Trust  Company  in  London,  or  at 
70  Gold  Dollars  per  Bond  per  annum  interest,  and  1,«>00  Gold  Dollars  per 
Bond  principal,  payable  in  New  York,  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  at  the 
optiuu  of  the  holder. 

At  the  price  of  Subscription,  these  Bonds  will  pay  an  investor  £7  10s. 
per  cent  per  annum,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  redemption  by  the 
Sinking  Fund. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  security  is  of  a  first-rate  character,  the 
Consolidated  Bonds  being  protected  by  an  existing  net  revenue,  which  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  which  is  far  beyond  the  amount  required  for  their 
Interest  and  Sinking  Fund,  and  further  by  the  Share  Capital  of  upwards  of 
37,000,000  dols.,  raniung  after  the  Bonds,  and  also  by  the  Company’s  Lsnd 
Grants. 

The  remaining  Instalments  may  be  paid  in  full,  under  discount  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  ou  any  day  on  which  an  Instalment  falls 
doe. 

Upon  payment  of  the  allotment  money.  Scrip  Certificates  to  Bearer  will 
be  issued  to  ttie  Subscribers,  and  will  be  exchanged  for  the  definitive  Bonds 
after  the  issue  price  is  paid  up. 

The  failure  to  pay  any  Instalment  when  due  makes  all  previous  payments 
liable  to  forfeiture. 

Where  no  allotment  is  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  without  deduc¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  case  the  allotment  should  not  require  the  whole  deposit, the 
surplus  will  be  applied  towards  payment  of  the  future  instalments. 

Applications  must  be  made  in  the  form  herewith,  and  be  accompanied  by 
a  deposit  of  £10  per  Bond  applied  for  (without  which  no  application  will  he 
considered),  and  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Railway  Share  Trust  Company 
Limited,  5  Lothbury,  E.C.,  London,  from  whom  Forms  of  Application  may 
be  obtained. 

5  Lothbury,  E.C.,  London,  20th  March,  1874. 


4,558,370 

2,374,457 


Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  on  Bonds, 
and  Rent  of  Leased  Lines  . 

Balance  available  for  Dividend  on  Share 
Capital  .  Doll 

The  Preferred  and  Ordinary  Capital  Stock  amonnt,  together,  to 
37,03.3,0.51  dols.,  which  come  after  the  Bonded  Debt,  thus  affording  it  a  very 
solid  Guarantee.  This,  however,  afl'ords  an  inadequate  view  of  tlie  strength 
of  the  Company’s  position,  as  during  the  year  in  question  a  large  amount 
of  capital  had  been  expended  on  lines  in  course  of  construction,  or  so 
recently  opened  that  the  traffic  was  undeveloped. 

In  fact,  the  latest  returns  of  the  Company  for  the  seven  months  from  the 
1st  June  to  31st  December,  1873,  show- 

Dollars. 

Gross  Earnings  .  9,041,394 

Working  Expenses  and  Interest  on 
Bonds,  and  Rent  of  Leased  Lines  7,148,714 

Net  Profits  available  for  Dividend  on  Share  Capital,  1,892.680  being  at  the 
rate  of  .3,244,595  dollars  a  year,  as  against  2,183,913  in  the  previous  year, 
while  in  January,  1874,  the  increase  over  the  corresponding  month  of  1873 
amounted  250,000  dollars. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  moderate  estimate  to  say  that  the  net  revenue,  aftft*  pay¬ 
ing  working  expenses,  will,  instead  of  4,.558.370  dols.,  as  shown  for  the  year 
1873,  probably  exceed  6,000,000  dols.  for  the  year  1874. 

The  Bonded  Debts  of  the  different  I.ines  of  the  system  have  been  con- 
selidHted  by  a  mortgage  of  the  whole  of  the  Railways,  Rolling  Stock,  and 
other  property  of  the  ('ompany,  to  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
as  Trusteii  for  48,000,000  dols .  Seven  p<>r  Cent.  ConsoUaated  Gold  Bonds* 
running  thirty  years,  from  1st  December,  1872.  * 

A  SinkIngIFund  of  1  per  Cent,  per  Annum  is  also  provided,  the  first  oav- 
ment  of  which  is  ou  ist  June,  1874.  ^  ^ 

The  Company  is  owner  of  I.and  Grants  amounting  to  2,207  MS  acres 
which  are  an  additional  security  for  the  Bonds,  and  are  specially  nledired 
as  a  further  Sinking  Fund  for  their  redemption.  /  f  e 

The  Sinking  Fund  is  to  be  applied  by  the  Trustees  in  the  purchase  of 
Bonds  at  any  price  not  over  par. 

Of  the  above  Consolidated  Bonds.  35,349,000  dols.  are  reserved  to  nrovlHo. 
for  the  outstanding  landed  Debts  of  the  Company,  and  the^ilancf  Ts  ap- 
pronria^  to  complete  and  equip  the  whole  of  the  system  with  steel  rails 
tJiffle*  ’  provide  amply  for  the  largely  increasing 


The  LISTS  of  APPLICATION  wUl  be  opened  oi 
MONDAY,  the  23rd  day  of  March,  and  will  be  closed  on 
WEDNESDAY,  the  25th,  at  4  p.m.,  for  London,  and 
on  THURSDAY,  the  26th.  at  12  o’clock  at  noon  for 
Country  applications^ 

Issue  of  2,500,000  dollars  Seven  per  Cent.  Consolidated  Gold  Bonds  at 
£188  per  1,000  dollars  Bond,  of  the 

CHICAGO  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


To  the  Railway  Share  Trust  Company,  Limited,  5,  Lothbury,  London,  i 

I  request  that  you  will  allot  me  Consolidated  Gold  Bowi 

the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Railroad  Company,  in  respect  of  wnu 
enclose  £  ,  being  the  required  deposit  of  £10  per  Bond,  and  1  en 

to  accept  the  said  Bonds,  or  any  lesser  number  you  may  allot  me,  w 
pay  for  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  I*ro8pectu8  issued  by  you,  oi 
20th  March,  1874. 

Name  at  full  length 

Address  . 

.  Occupation  . . . 

Date . . 
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PHILHAKMONIC  society.  Conductor — Mr  W.  G. 

CUSINS.— St  James’s  Hall— FIRST  CONCERT,  Wednesday, 
March  25,  Eij^ht  o’clock.  Concerto  Orosso,  in  A,  Handel ;  Concerto  for 
Tiolin  IU*ethoTen,  and  violin  solos— Herr  Joachim ;  Symphony  (Scotch), 
Mendelssohn;  Overtures,  King  Stephen,  Beethoven;  and  Der  Freischutz, 
Weber.  Vocalist,  Madame  Otto-Alvsleben.  Stalls,  lOs.  6d. ;  reserved,  78. ; 
nnresen'cd,  58.,  and  28.  6d.  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber,  and  Co.’s,  84  New  Bond- 
street,  W. ;  usual  agents ;  and  Austin’s  Ticket  Office,  St  James's  Hall 

/^^ANCEK  hospital  (founded  1851),  Brompton,  and 

167  Piccadilly,  W. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said:  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  isspecially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  an^ish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  suffering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  be  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 


a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
wbich  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers.— Slessrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. _ 

rrJElliTliTJ^lSTT^  CB-EOXiOa-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 


Gives  instruction  in  mineralogy  and 

GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Bocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell, 
Jukes,  Page,  and  others,  on  the  following  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Troys  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  6  6  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers  .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger.  In  (Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
50  to  500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the 
study  of  there  interesting  brunches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords 
•0  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collectious  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select 


MINERALOGY 


rrilE 


LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

for  FIRE.  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720.) 

Office — No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  London.  E.C. 

West-End  Agents. 

Messrs  Grindlny  and  Co.,  55  Parliament-street,  S.W. 

Robert  Gillespie,  Esq.,  Governor. 

Edward  Budd,  Esq.,  Sub-Governor. 

Mark  Wilks  Collet,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 


Nstli.  Alexander,  Esq. 

John  A.  Arbutbnot,  Esq. 
Robert  Burn  Blytb,  Esq.  1 
Major  General  11.  P.  Bum. 
Allred  D.  Chapman,  Esq. 

Sir  Fred.  Carrie,  Bart. 

George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
Bonaray  Dobree.  Esq. 

John  Entwisle,  Esq. 

Geo.  Louis  Monck  Gibbs,  Esq. 
Kdwii)  Gower,  Esq. 

A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 


Directors. 

Louis  Huth,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall  Esq- 
Charles  Lyall,  Esq. 

Capt.  K.  Wilson  Felly,  R.N. 
David  Powell,  Esq. 

William  Rennie,  Esq. 

P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 

Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 

David  P.  Sellar.  Esq. 

Colonel  Leopold  Seymour. 
Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 
William  B.  Watson,  Esq. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured  against  Fire,  that  the 
renewal  receipts  for  Insurances  due  at  Lady-Day  are  ready  to  be  delivered, 
and  that  Insurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  15 
days  from  the  said  quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Eire  Insurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates 
of  Preminm. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for . £5,167,113 

(exclusive  of  Bonus  Additious.) 

Income— Premiums . £171,724 

luterest .  67,833 

--  —  239  557 

Accumulated  Premiums .  1,551,083 

of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  agencies  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 

(CLERICAL,  MEDICAL,  and  GENERAL  LIFE 

^  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.  i 

13  St  James’s-square,  London,  S.W.  i 

City  Branch :  Mansion-house  Buildings,  E  C. 


►  .  .  FINANCIAL  RESULTS. 

V  ne  Annual  Income,  steadily  increasing,  exceeds  ...  £249,000 

he  Assurance  Fund,  safely  Invested,  is  over  ...  ...  £1,880,0(X) 

«e  New  Policies  in  the  last  year  were  457,  assuring  .«  ...  £304,457 

tk  Annual  Premiums  were  ...  ...  ...  ...  £9,770 

Thf  “4*  "dded  to  Policies  in  January,  1872,  was  ...  ...  •  £323,871 

Th^  Claims  by  Death  paid  amount  to  ...  ...  ...  £3,169,601 

he  subsisting  Assurances  and  Bonuses  amount  to  ...  ...  £5,773,144 

,  DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES. 

pV.  of  half  the  first  five  annual  Premiums  allowed  on  whole-term 
VnJf*  healthy  Lives  not  over  60  years  of  age. 

Assurances  granted,  without  Profits,  payable  at  death  or  on 
specified  age.  ”  ’  ’  ' 

n  valid  Lives  assured  at  rates  proportioned  to  the  risk. 

Claims  paid  thirty  days  alter  proof  of  death. 

Thoso.w  *  REPORT,  1873. 

etiriiifJ*  1  “  Annual  Report  just  issued,  and  the  Balance  Sheets  for  the  year 
“  rendered  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  can  be  obtained  at 
eiiner  of  the  Society’s  Offices,  or  of  any  ©fits  Agents. 

OEOBGE  CUTCLIFFE,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

(OF  THE  UNITED  STATES) 

Has  just  issued  an 

IMPORTANT  STATEMENT, 

Showing  how  complete  Security  is  afforded  to  the  Assured  by  means  of 

GOVERNMENT  SUPERVISION, 

with  opinions  thereon  by 

LEADING  LONDON  ACTUARIES. 

Who  have  fully  endorsed  the  Society’s  able  management  and  sound  position. 
The  particular  attention  of  the  Public  is  invited  to  this  document, 
which  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  application  to 
ALEXANDER  MUNKITTRICK,  Manager  for  Great  Britain, 

No.  1  Prlnces-street,  Bank,  Loudon, 
Or  any  of  the  Society’s  Agents. 

EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

(OF  THE  UNITED  STATES) 

Has  accumulated  Assets  exceeding 

£4,500,000  STERLING. 

New  Business  for  1872  .  £10,382,200. 

I’rofits  divided  annually. 

TRUSTEES  FOR  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Borthwick,  85  Hertford-street,  Mayfair,  London. 

Sir  John  Rose,  Bart.,  (Messrs  Morton,  Rose,  and  Co.,  Bankers,  London). 
S.  E.  Peabody,  Esq  ,  (Messrs  J.  S.  Morgan  and  Co.,  Bankers,  London). 
With  whom  is  deposited,  in  special  trust  for  British  policy-holders,  the  sum 

of  £30,000. 

ALEXANDER  MUNKITTRICK,  Manager  for  Great  Britain, 

No.  1  Princes-street,  Bank,  London. 

EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

.(OF  THE  UNITED  STATES) 

Grants  a  new  form  of  Policy,  on  the 

TONTINE  PLAN. 

By  this  most  popular  scheme  of  Life  Insurance,  which  originated  with 
this  Society,  the  amount  of  profit  to  good  lives  is  niateriafiy  enhanced. 
This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  earning  power  of  money  in  the  United  States 
being  so  much  greater  than  in  this  country.  Thus 

UNEQUALLED  ADTANTAOES  ABE  OFFERED 
TO  THE 

POLICY-HOLDERS  OF  THE  “EQUITABLE”  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

Forms  of  Proposal  with  Prospectus,  and  any  information  desired,  can  be 
obtained  of  any  of  the  Society’s  Agents  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  of 
ALEXANDER  MUNKITTRICK,  Manager  for  Great  Britain, 

No.  1  Princes-street,  Bank,  London. 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,0<X).  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  World  at 
moderate  rates  of  premium. 

Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

Policies  falling  due  at  I.ady  Day  should  be  renewed  before  the  9th  April, 
or  the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard-street  and  Charing- 

cross,  London.  Established  1782. 


Prompt  and  liberal  loss  settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  ol  the  World. 


Secretaries-!  LOVELL, 

cjecretants— j  BROOMFIELD. 


North  British  and  mercantile  insurance 

COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within  fifteen  days  from  the  25th 
Instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and 
at  the  Head  Office. 

London :  61  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 

—  West-end  Office,  8  Waterloo-place,  S.W. 

March,  1874. 


/^VERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

V/  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


From  South-  From  Venice 
armiton.  (calling  at  Ancona). 

Every  Thursday,  ^ 

at  8  p.m. 

Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  f 
at  2  p.m.  (  morning.  \ 


hursday.  Mar. 
12  and  86,  at 
2  p.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Thureday. 


morning. 

Friday  morning, 
March  20,  and 
April  3,  and 
evenr  alternate 
Friday. 


From 

Brindisi. 


Every  Monday, 
at  6  a.m. 


Monday,  March 
23,  and  April  6, 
at  5  a.m.,  and 
every  alternate 
Monday. 

Monday,  Mar.  23, 
at  5  a.m.,  and 
every  fourth 
Monday. 


Thursday,  Mar.  (Friday  morning,  (Monday, Mar. 23, 
AUSTRALIA  I  12,  at  2  p.m.,  March  20,  and  at  5  a.m.,  and 

NEW  ZEALAND  (  A  jverv  fourth '  every  fourth'  every  fourth 

J  Thursday.  Friday.  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastwarrl  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vi&  Bombav,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  throuyzu  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railwi^  Office). 

For  Bates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. ;  and  for 
PuMenger  and  Parcel  business  only,  at  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 


/ 
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'T'HE  ANNUAL  RECEIl-rS  of  the 

X  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


BIRKBECK 


Fifty  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advanced 

by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease* 
bold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Applr  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and 
30  Southampton  •buildins:8,  Chancery-lane. 


H 


OW  to  PUBCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

ShillinsTs  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possesssion, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery  lane. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Establiahed  1861.  29  and30South- 

ampton-bnildlngs.  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  reoeired  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  .Joint-Stock  Banks,  bat  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  hooks  supplied . 

I'nrcnases  and  Safes  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  adTances  made  thereon.  % 

Office  hoars.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containiag  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  giouming 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  tn9*  London  General  .Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

243,  24ft,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectlvpure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAIIAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot- 
20  GREAT  TITCUFIELD-STREET.  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PTC^.LES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public. — 92  Wlgmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  .Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle,  prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby" 

y  R  A  G  R  A  N  T~sbl\  P. 

The  celebrated  ‘‘  UMteD  SERVICE  ”  T.VBLET  is  famed  for  its 
delightful  fragrance  and  beneticial  effect  on  the  skin. 
Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  .Self-fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 

*•*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

INDIGESTION. 

The  Medical  Profession  adopt 

MORSON’S  PREPARATION  OF  PEPSINE 

as  the  True  Remedy. 

Sold  as  Wine  in  bottles  fhjiu  Ss.,  Lozenges  In  boxes  from  28.  6d.,  Globules 
in  bottles  from  28.,  and  as  Powder  in  l-oz.  bottles  at  fts.  each, by  all  Chemists, 
and  the  Manafacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 
SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIE^. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  ail  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

Kooma,4ft  Oxford-street.  W. 

BIRMINGIIAM—Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-itieet. 
Established  1807. 


O 


RICHARD.  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE, 
O  LACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

O  pure  Sliver  over  Si.ack’s  Niceel,  a  metal  amalgamated  am. 
Chemicai.  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  lor  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  ean 
be  produced,  while  the  faci  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of^ 
durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


Elect  ro-l’lated 
Fiddle  Pattern.  ' 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Thread 

Pattern. 

1 

d 

aS 

hi 

12  Table  Forks . . 

£  8.  d. 
1  IJ  0 

£  s. 

1  18 

d. 

0 

£  8.  d. 

2  4  0 

£  8.  d. 

1 2  UeRHert  do . 

10  0 

1  10 

0 

1  12  0 
2  4  0 
1  12  0 
12  6] 

12  Table  SprtnnR  . 

1  10  0 

1  18 

0 

1  Id 

12  Dessert  do . . . . . . 

10  0 

1  10 

0 

«  iU 

12  Tea  do . 

0  12  0 

0  18 

0 

2  Salt  do . 

0  2  0 

0  3 

0 

0  4  0 
0  2  0 

I  Mnsti^rddo . 

0  1  0 

0  1 

6 

1!  * 

a  Kirfy  do . 

0  9  0 

0  12 

0 

0  11  0 
0  9  6 
0  1ft  0 

V  7 

A  10’ 

1  firavy  dn  . . . - . 

0  6  0 

0  7 

6 

0  10 

0  16 

0  16 

0  s 

0  9  6 

0  13 

0 

0  11  6 

0  13 

0 

0  15  6 
0  6  6 

1  Butter  Knife. . . . . 

0  2  6* 

0  3 

6 

2  Sauce  Ladles . 

0  5  6 

0  7 

0 

0  8  0 

0  t 

1  Siipar  Sifter . . . 

0  3  0 

0  4 

9 

0  4  0 

n  5 

0  2  6 

0  3 

0 

0  3  6 

0  4 

8  4  0 

11  2 
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Cruet  Frames,  IBs.  6d.  to  708. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  200i. ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6158.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  50s.;  aad 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  eaual  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  looee  in  the  bandies, 
and  to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  lar^ 
assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  iron 
7s.  6d. ;  hip  baths,  fVom  158. ;  pen  baths,  138.  Od.;  sets  of  toilet  ware.  18i. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  aud 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  28s.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  49s. 

QLACK’S  STRAND  ’*  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  :i8.  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  1208. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3b.  to  58.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6d.  to  60s. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  308. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  IBs-  6d.  to  858. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  958. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three.  98.  6d.  to  30s. 

Papier  Machd  ditto,  30s.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6e.  6d.  to  148.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  II  0 

Large  Set  .  .  .  •  24  19  0 

SLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GKATl^ 

or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  350  EnCTavings,  and  r 
of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slacks  Nicxei 
Electro  plated  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  iurui»« 
without  one. 

RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK. 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND.  W. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID 


MAGNESIA. 

approved  of  this 

l  Yof  the  STOMACH, 

Li,’CTir»v  •  and  as 


The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  ^ 

solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION  ;  aM^ 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  aoapi 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS.  ^ 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  Lon  o  , 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 
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TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

A  SAFE  INVESTMENT  FOR  £2,500. 


dividends  20  PER  CENT.  MAY  BE  RELIED  UPON. 

FOR  SALE* 

oQO  SHARES  IN  A  FIRST-CLASS  COAL  AND  IRON 

COMPANY  (LIMITED),  AT  £12  lOs.  PER  SHARE. 

InreBtors  may  rely  upon  20  per  cent,  per  annum  in  ditridends  on  the  present 
outlay.  It  will  bear  the  strictest  investigation.  In  full  working  order. 
Yearly  profits  are  very  large.  It  is  the  most  legitimate  Investment  of  the 
dsy  and  perfectly  safe  for  any  amount  of  money.  No  further  liability. 
ShsrtB  are  fully  paid-up. 

Any  less  number  of  Shares  can  be  obtained  at  £12  10s.  per  Share. 

Full  and  reliable  particulars  will  be  forwarded  upon  application.  Dividend 
paid  January  and  July. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  Poultry,  London,  E.C.  Established  1852, 

Binobs:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothbdrt,  London,  E.C. 


TO  INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.^S 

monthly  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Snare  and  Money  Markets,  &c.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
58.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
London,  E.Q. 


HOLLOWAY'S  OINTMENT.— When  Professor 

Holloway  turned  his  attention  to  the  relief  of  human  maladies,  he 
felt  that  his  curative  means  must  be  competent  to  thoroughly  purify  the 
system,  as  well  as  to  heal  up  its  sores ;  he  knew  that  nothing  less  than  this 
doable  sanatory  action  would  satisfy  the  public  or  enrich  nimself.  How 
fully  be  accomplished  both  purposes  is  used  for  subduing  erysipelas,  cuta¬ 
neous  inflammation  of  a  slight  known  throughout  the  world.  His  Ointment 
is  now  universally  order,  pimples,  bolls,  scurvy  eruptions,  and  the  host  of 
infantile  skin  complainta  The  general  acknowledgment  of  its  health¬ 
restoring  powers  over  deeper  and  more  malignant  diseases,  nloerations, 
fistulas,  carbuncles,  and  abscesses,  is  voluntarily  sent  in  oonvincing  certifi¬ 
cates  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


D ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PRiETORIUM,”  with  “Night  of  the  Crudfixlon,” “ Christian 
Martyrs,”  “  Francesca  de  Rimini,'’  “  Neophyte,”  “  Andromeda,”  fifcc.,  at  the 
BORE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond-street.  Ten  to  Six.— Admission,  Is. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL: 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

Consifting  of  Articles,  with  Additions,  reprinted  from 
‘  The  Examiner  *  of  Kay  17. 


I.  A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Bourne. 

II.  HIS  CAREER  AT  THE  INDIA  HOUSE.  By  W.  T.  Thoentow, 

C  B 

ITI.  HIS  MORAL  CHARACTER.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 

IV.  HIS  BOTANICAL  STUDIES.  By  Henrt  Trimek,  M.B. 

V.  HIS  MISCELLANEOUS  CRITICISMS.  By  William  Minto.M.A. 

VI.  HIS  WORK  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  By  J.  H.  Lett. 

VII.  HIS  STUDIES  IN  MORALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE;  By 

PphFpmbaf  W  a  TTrriffxvD  AC  A 

VIII.  HIS  WORK  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Professor  J.  E. 

Cairnes,  M.A. 

IX.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Professor 

Henrt  Fawcett,  M.P. 

X.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AS  A  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN.  By  Mrs 

Fawcett. 

XI.  HIS  RELATION  TO  POSITIVISM.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 
XII.  HIS  POSITION  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Professor  W.  A. 

Hunter,  M.A. 

together  with 

"ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFORMERS.”  and  “SHOULD  PUBLIC 
bodies  be  required  to  SELL  THEIR  LANDS  ?  ”  By  J.  S.  Mill. 

Reprinted  from  the  'EXAMINER'  of  January  4  and  11. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


Of  all  Booksellers;  or,  by  Post,  Is.  2d.,  direct  from  E.  DALLOW, 
‘  EXAMINER  ’  Ofilce,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 


13  Great  Marlborough- street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


VOLS.  III.  AND  IV.  OF  THE 

HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS:  CATHARINE 

of  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.  By  W.  HKPWORTH  DIXON. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8to,  30s.,  COMPLETING  THE  WORK. 

“  These  concluding  volumes  of  Mr  Dixon’s  ‘  History  of  Two  Queens  * 
will  be  perused  with  keen  interest  by  thousands  of  readers.”— Post. 

SPAIN  and  the  SPANIARDS.  By  Azamat- 

BATUK.  3vols..2Ia 

LIFE  of  the  RIGHT  HON.  SPENCER 

PERCEVAL;  Including  hit  Correspondence.  By  his  Grandson, 
SPENCER  WALPOLE.  2  vols.,  8vo,  with  Portrait,  30s. 

WORDS  of  HOPE  and  COMFORT  to  THOSE 

in  SORROW.  DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  THE 
QUEEN.  1  vol.,  5s.,  bound. 

THROUGH  RUSSIA  :  From  ST  PETERS¬ 
BURG  to  ASTRAKHAN  and  the  CRIMEA.  By  Mr.  GUTHRIE. 
2  vols.,  with  lilnstrations,  21s.  [Next  week. 

LODGERS  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1874,  UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER 
MAJESTY.  CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY.  1  vol.,  with 
the  Arms  beautifolly  engraved,  31s.  Od.  bound,  gilt  edges. 


THE  NEW  AND  FOFHLAB  NOVELS. 

SECOND  COUSIN  SARAH.  By  F.  W. 

ROBINSON,  Author  of  *  Grandmother's  Money,*  *  No  Charch,’  Ac. 

NATHANIEL  VAUGHAN:  PRIEST  and 

HAN.  By  FREDERIKA  MACDONALD.  3toI<. 

“A  powerful  novel.”— KLrawi ner. 

OUT  of  COURT.  By  Mrs  Cashel  Hoey. 

“  A  story  of  very  power  and  of  noble  aim.  There  are  frequent  touches 
of  humour  in  it,  and  the  pathos  of  the  latter  part  ia  deep  and  unaffected. 
Spectator, 

BROKEN.  BONDS.  By  Hawley  Smart, 

Author  of  *  Breezie  Langton,’  *  False  Cards.*  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  A  sparkling  novel.  The  narrative  is  lively,  there  is  freshness  in  the  scenes 
and  incidents,  and  each  character  is  worked  out  with  singular  skilL”— Post. 

GENTIANELLA.  By  Mrs  Randolph.  3  vols. 

[Next  week. 


Now  ready,  in  8vo,  KSs.. 

The  life  and  LABOURS  of  ALBANY 

FONBLANQUE.  Inrlndlng  his  Contributions  to  The  Examiner. 
Edited  by  £.  B.  FONBLANQUE. 

“  In  conclusion  we  have,  perhaps,  said  enough  to  convince  our  readers 
that  Lord  Lytton  scarcely  exaggerated  when  he  compared  Fonblanqne 
with  Swift,  and  we  are  sure  the  contents  of  this  volnme  will  be  read  again 
and  again  by  those  who  appreciate  wit  and  wisdom.  As  for  journalists  and 
political  writeni,  they  can  iicarcely  find  a  more  brilliant  model  in  close  and 
vigorous  reasoning,  terse  and  lucid  expression,  and  an  almost  unrivalled 
wealth  of  apposite  illustration.”— Times. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  an  SON,  New  Burlington-street. 

MR  SPENCER’S  NEW  WORK. 

8vo,  cloth,  price  6s., 

Essays  (3rd  series),  scientific,  political, 

and  SPECULATIVE  (including  the  Classification  of  the  Sciences). 
By  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

WILLIAMS  and  NOROATE,  14  Henrietta-street,  Covent- garden, 
London;  and 20 South Frederiok-street,  Edinburgh. 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE. 


PAPERS  REPRINTED  FROli  THE  ‘  EXAMINER.’ 

I.— THE  FEMALE  FRANCHISE. 

II.— WOMEN’S  ELECTORAL  DISABILITIES. 

HI.— WORDS  OF  WEIGHT. 

IV. — THE  VICE  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

V. -WOMEN  AND  WAR. 

VI.— WO.MEN  AND  WORK. 

,VII.— DOWRIES. 

Vlir.— THE  LAW  OF  BREACH  OF  PROMISE. 
lX.-THE  NOVEL- READING  DISEASE. 

X.— RISING  IN  LIFE. 

XL— THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

XII.— MOTHERS’  WRONGS. 

reprinted  from  the  Examiner,  and  entitled  ‘The 
y“®*tion,’ embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics  connected  with  this 
oriffin.*!***  Some  of  these  topics  are  treated  in  a  very  able  and 

^  smai  manner,  and  the  Papers,  though  short,  are  eminently  sngges- 
mati  pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of  every  sensible 

to  ®’’®  "M^ch  mistaken  If  it  does  not  open  the  minds  of  many 

ew  views  on  this  great  subject.”— TAc  Metropolitan. 

8yo,  price  Is.,  by  post,  Is.  2d. ;  cloth,  2s.,  by  post,  2a.  2d. 
DALLOW,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1735. 

PRINTING  OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS. 
CATALOGUES,  fcc.  Ac. 


XSTIIIATXS  BT  POST,  OB  OB  APPLICATIOB  TO 

14,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W, 
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WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER 

BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  ^ 

SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID. 

It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unriYalled  Stock, 

WITH  LISTS  OF  PRICES,  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  30  LARGE  SHOW 


ROOMS, 

At  39  Oxford  Street;  1,  la,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry's  Place ;  and  1  Newman  Yard,  London,  W. 

^UTLERY. — The  most  varied 

V_y  meat,  all  warranted. 

The  Blades  are  all  of  Table 
the  finest  Steel.  Knives. 

Per  dozen.  s.  d. 

SHnch  ivory  handles...  19  . 

do.  balanced  do. .  20  . 

4  do.  do .  .32  . 

3|  fine  ivory  do .  36  . 

4  do.  extra  large  do.  ...  40  . 


X  SILVER.— The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER. 
Introduced  more  than  30  years  ago  by  W I LLI A  M 
8.  BU  RT<  )N,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process  of 
Meura  Elklnjtton  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
best  article  next  to  sterling  silver  that  can  be  used 
as  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no 
possible  test  can  It  be  distinguished  from  real  sliver. 

A  small,  usefhl  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality 
for  finish  and  durability,  as  follows: 


Carvers 
per  Pair. 


4do.fine8tAfricanivory,  45  .  36  .  15® 

Do.,  with  silver  ferulesi  46  .  38  .  jg  * 

Do.,  silvered  blades  ...I  65  .  42  .  20 

Nickel  electro  silvered 

handles . !  23  .  19  .  7  g 

Kitchen  requisites,  arranged 

in  Four  Sets,  each  complete  in  itself. 

1  2  I  8  1  *  4  • 

£  8.  d.  £  8.  d.'£  8.  d.'£  fc  d 
Kitchen  Uten-  I  I  ■  " 

.  75  11  2  27  11  ■  6  11  14  4  4  12  6 

Brushes  and  | 

Turnery . |25  0  1  17  16  10.  8  19  11  3  19*9 

Total  per  set  100  1 1  3,45  8  3,20  14  3  8  1^1 

T^ISH-COVERS  and  HOT- WATER 

-L/  DISHES,  in  every  variety,  and  of  the 
newest  I’attems.  Block  Tin  Dish  Covers,  168  9d 
the  set  of  six ;  elegant  modem  Patterns,  4rs  6d  to 
82s  the  set ;  Britannia  Metal,  with  Silver-plated 
Handles,  £3  168  6d  to  £6 168  the  set  of  five ;  electro¬ 
plated,  £9  to  £26  the  set  of  four;  Block-tin  Hot- 
Water  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  178  to  30b- 
Britannia  metal,  258  to  80g ;  electro-plated  on 
Britannia  metal,  full  size,  £5  58  ;  ditto  on  Silver 
nickel,  full  size,  £10. 

ASELIERS  in  GLASS  or  METAL 

V  T  — All  that  is  new  and  choice  in  Brackets, 
Pendants,  and  Chandeliers,  adapted  to  Offices, 
P«88a£B8»and  Dwelling-rooms.  From 
Brackets  from  Is.  9d. 

/^OAL  SCOOPS.— Plain  black  open 

vJ  Scoims,  from  28.  4d. ;  do.  do  ,  zinc  lined, 
from  58.  3d. ;  Covered  Box  Scoops,  from  fis. ;  do., 
with  Hand  Scoop,  from  88.  6a. ;  do.  do.,  with 
fancy  ornamentation,  from  148. ;  highly  finished 
and  ornamented,  and  fitted  with  imitation  ivory 
handles,  from  228.  to  1508. 

There  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  CosI 
Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountiogH,  from  4^. 
to  1308. 

Fenders,  stoves,  kitchen 

RANGES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNKY 
PIECES, — Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested 
before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW- 
llOOMS.  black  Register  Stoves,  from  98.  to 
£15  188.;  Bright  ditto,  ormolu  ornaments,  from 
£3  128.  to  £36 ;  Bronzed  Fenders,  from  3s.  9d.  to 
£10  2s. ;  Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders,  from  £2  10s. 
to  £20 158. ;  Fire-Irons  (Set  of  three),  from  48.  6d. 
to  jC6  lOs. ;  Chimney  Pieces,  from  £1  lOs.  to  £66. 

pOAL  economiser.— This  Grate, 

in  its  construction,  is  the  reverse  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Register  Stove  :  all  the  heating  surface 
stands  out  prominently  in  the  room.  The  canopy 
forms  a  hot-air  chamber ;  the  cold  air,  introduced 
at  the  plinths,  passes  up  the  sides  and  back  through 
a  series  of  gills,  and,  liaving  become  heated,  pro¬ 
ceeds  through  a  perforation  at  the  top  of  the 
canopy.  Facility  is  afforded  for  the  access  of 
external  air  when  desired.  1  he  back  of  the  Grste 
is  so  constructed  as  to  consume  the  smoke  arising 
from  the  fire,  and  the  body  is  arranged  to  sdimt 
of  slow  and  yet  perfect  combustion.  For  the 
smoke  that  is  made  an  outlet  is  provided  st  s 


Patterns. 


12  Table  forks  . 

12  Table  spoons  . 

12  Dessert  forks  . 

12  Dessert  spoons  . 

12  Tea  Spoons . 

6  Egg  Spoons,  gilt  bis. 

2  Sauce  ladles . 

1  Gravy  spoon . 


3  Halt  SpootiH,  ^ilt  bl0.  •  3  .{  •  4  .  .  4  ( 

1  Mustard  Spoon, gt.bl.  .  1  6;  .  2  .  2  2 

1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs  .  2  6.  .  3  6,  .  4  . 

1  Pair  of  fish  carvers...  .  18  6  1  3  6  1  4  < 

1  Butter  Knife  .  2  9.  .  3  6  .  3  f 

1  Soap  ladle .  9  0  .  II  .  .12  . 

1  Sugar  elfter .  3  .1  .  4  .  .  4  . 

Total .  8  19  3!ll  19  6  13  0  6 

Any  Article  to  be  h»d  singly  at  the  same  prices. 
An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  rela¬ 
tive  number  of  Knives,  Ac.,  £2  16s. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

Table  Spoons  and  Fork8...£l  .3s  per  dozen. 
Dessert  „  «,  ••.  178  ,, 

Tea  . . 

rpEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  Electro 

Sliver,  in  great  variety,  from  £3  15a.  to  £25. 


ED-ROOM  FURNITURE. 


WASnSTANDS....wide  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  158  6d  208  6d  24s  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  288  6d  32s  Od  368  Od 

Mahogany,  Circular 

MarMe-tops .  268  Od  35s  Od  — 

Best  do,Square,  Marble- 

tops . .  6.3s  Od  70s  Od  87s  6d 

DRAWERS  . wide  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  288  Od  378  Od  558  Od 

Best  Polubed  Pine  w....  57a  Od  72a  6d  fiAa  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  738  6d  958  Od  1308  Od 

DRESSING-TABLES  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  178  Od  2l8  6d  258  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine .  25s  6d  298  Od  3.38  Od 

Best  Mahogany,  Drawers  468  Od  478  Cd  558  Od 

WARDROBES.  with 

Drawers,  Trays,  and 
Hanging  Space  ...wide  3ft  4ft  6in  5ft 

Good  Bfaple  or  Oak .  1058  Od  1158  Od  1278  6d 

Best  Polished  l*ine  .  175s  Od  190s  Od  200s  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  230s  Od  2558  Od  2908  Od 

American  Aeh,  Birch,  Pitch  Pine,  Ac.,  in 
proportion. 


Dlirti  Corers,  Klertro  Stiver,  from  £10  the  Set  of 
Four  to  £24.  Corner  Dishes,  Klectru  Silver,  from 
from  £7  108  to  £18  IHs  the  Set  of  Four ;  Warmers, 
£7  28.  6d.  to  £15  168.  Biscuit  Boxes,  from  148. 
to  £5  10s.  Cruet  and  Liquor  Frames,  Electro 
Silver,  Ac.,  at  proportionate  prices.  The  largest 
Stock  in  exiiiteiiee  of  plated  dessert  Knives  and 
Forks,  and  Fish-eating  Knives  and  Forks  and 
Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  replntlng  done  by  the  patent  process. 

Baths  and  toilet  ware.— The 

stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest,  newest, 
and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  Public. 

Gas  Furnace  Baths,  from  £6  168.  to  £22  lOs. 
Portable  8howers,Sh.6d,  Pillar  Showers,  £3  lOs. 
Nursery, 258.  to  408.  to £6  8s. 

UIp,  158.  to  388.  Sponging,  78.  3d.  to  38$. 

A  large  assortment  of  llot  and  Cold  Plunge, 
Vapour  and  Camp  Shower  Baths. 

Toilet  Ware  in  great  variety,  from  ISs.  to 
488.  the  Set  of  Three. 

Tamps  of  all  sorts  and 

-J  PATTERNS.— The  prices  (complete  with 
Chimney  and  Globe)  vary  from  8s.  to  £9.  Each 
Lamp  is  guaranteed  perfect,  but  to  ensure  their 
proper  aetion  WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  supplies 
Pure  Colza  Oil  at  the  Wholesale  Price,  38.  6d. 


INING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 


Mahogany  chairs  covered 
in  leather,  stufied  horse¬ 
hair  .  308  Od  3.58  Od  428  Od 

Mahogany  Coaches .  1058  Od  1458  Od  2108  Od 

Mahogany  Diniug-tablea, 
teleacope  action,  aize 

8ft  by  4ft  .  1358  Od  1558  Od  1908  Od 

Mahogany  Sidcboardsl  £9^(5^^  £l0  0g  £lf?0B 
With  plate-glasa  backs  £10  5s  £15  158  £23  Os 
Easy  Chairs,  stuffed 

horsehair  .  378  6d  568  658  to  ISOs 

Drawing-room  furniture. 

Couches,  Settees,  Ottomans,  Easy  and 
Fancy  Chairs. 

pENTRE  tables,  Work  Tables, 
Occasional  Tables,  and  Card  Tables ; 
Cheffbniers  and  Cabinets ;  Davenports  and  What¬ 
nots;  Music  Cabinets  and  Stools.  The  above  in 
Walnut,  Black  and  Gold,  and  Fancy  Woods. 

Gilt  console  tables  and 

PIER  GLASSES. 

Papier  mache  and  iron  tea- 

TRA YS.— An  a.'^sortment  of  TEA-TRAYS 


Lamp  is  guaranteed 
proper  i- 

Pure  r_' —  "11  _1  1 

per  gallon.  Moderateur  Globes,  full  size,  38  each; 

Chimneys,  6d  each ;  Cotton  Wicks,  4d.  per  dozen. 

Lamps  of  all  other  descriptions  are  on  Show  in 
great  variety. 

Clocks,  candelabra. 

BRONZES.— Each  article  is  of  raaranteed 
quality.  Clocks,  from  78.  6d.  to  £45.  Candelabra, 
per  pair,  fh)m  13a  6d.  to  £16  lOs. 

Bedsteads.— The  best  show  of 

IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS  in  the 
Kingdom.  Upwards  of  160  different  Patterns 
always  fixed  for  inspection. 

Strong  Portable  V'olding  Bedsteads,  6  ft  long, 

2  ft  0  In  wide,  14s  each. 

Best  Iron  Bedsteads,  fitted  with  dovetail  joints, 
paUmt  Lath  Sacking,  Castors,  Ac.,  6  ft  long, 

2  ft  6  in  wide,  1.5s  6d  each. 

Children's  Cots,  from  IHs  6d  to  £15  16s. 

Ornamented  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  from 
258  to  .£3.5.  Patent  Rbeiocline  Couches,  Military 
B<‘dsteads.  Ac. 

Patent  Folding  Chairs  to  form  Bedstead,  with 
best  Hair  Mattresa,  758  complete. 

Patent  Elongating  Cots  to  form  Couch  or  Bed- 
itead.  Can  be  used  by  Child,  Youth,  or  Adult. 

Full  extended  size,  6  ft  long,  2  ft  6  in  wide,  price 
67s  6d  ;  with  set  of  good  Wool  Mattresses,  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  the  three  sizes,  £4  4a  This  will 
also  form  a  useful  Couch.  I  Sale  from  348.  to  £6”l58. 

Th6  eolt  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Blingdom  by  Bailway  is 

undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rats. 


1  The  STOVE  Is  in  operation  in  TWO  ol  me 
I  SHOW  ROOMS. 

triding.  WILLIAM  8.  BUBTOK  will  alwaj* 
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